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Diarp of the Geek. 


We are glad to record that the Liberal movement 
for a Liberal foreign policy has made considerable pro- 
gtess during the week. A strong Committee, Parlia- 
mentary and extra-Parliamentary, is being formed, 
with the special and immediate aim of holding a National 
Conference. Manchester, the mother city of pacific 
Liberalism, would be the natural ground for such a 
meeting, and we hope it will be possible to secure Lord 
Courtney as Chairman. 


* * * 


_ Tue mortal illness of the Emperor of Japan reached 
its expected end on Monday. Telegrams describe the 
Passionate grief of a nation of loyalists, and so far the 
accession of the Crown Prince as the “ Son of Heaven ”’ 
in the new era of “ Great Righteousness ’’ seems to be a 
fact of secondary interest. The late Emperor Mutsuhito 
tame to the throne, the 121st of a Dynasty which claims 
to date from 666 B.c., in 1867 at the age of fifteen. The 
feclusion of Japan had already been broken down and | 
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treaties had opened three ports to foreign commerce 
when his reign began. He initiated the period of volun- 
tary innovation by quitting his monastic seclusion and 
removing his Court from Kioto to Tokio. With the 
aid of the Southern nobility, the Shogun, the secular 
king or Mayor of the Palace, the last of what was in 
effect a rival dynasty, was overthrown, and the Emperor 
in assuming the reality of power promised in vague terms 


a Constitution. 
* * 


Tue transformation of the army, the beginnings 
of railway the Western 
education, rapid The real 
crisis came with the revolt of the feudal nobility, 
suppressed after a bloody civil war in 1877. The con- 
stitutional era opened in 1889, and the first Parliament 
met in 1890. The full recognition of Japan as a civilised 
Power dates from the abolition of the capitulations in 
1899, following the Chinese War. The British Alliance 
and the Russian War saw her a Great Power. It is 
hardly possible to detach the personal history and 
character of the late Emperor from those of his reign. He 
was totally unknown as a personality to Europeans. 


construction, adoption of 


followed in succession. 


* * * 


On Thursday, Mr. Buxton, replying to a question 
from Mr. Lough, made the welcome announcement that 
the Government had decided to withdraw from the Sugar 
Convention. The Government is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on a decision which puts an end to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s foolish and costly experiment in Tariff Reform 
and removes a heavy tax which pressed most severely 
on those least able to bear it. The huge surplus of 
sugar—some 700,000 tons—which Russia was debarred 
by the Convention from exporting into this country, will 
thus become available. Unfortunately, the decision 
cannot take effect until September, 19]3, as a year’s 
notice is required. _ 

* * + 


On Saturday, Mr. Bonar Law, speaking at Blen- 
heim, gave, in an otherwise unremarkable speech, full 
marching orders to lawlessness in Ulster, in terms which 
will be held to condone any kind of physical outrage 
which by any stretch of language can be called political. 
He said :— 


“In our opposition (to Home Rule) we shall not 
be guided by the considerations, we shall not be re- 
strained by the bonds, which would influence us in an 
ordinary political struggle. We shall use every means, 
whatever means seem likely to be most effective. I 
say now, with a full sense of the responsibility which 
attaches to my position, that if the attempt be made 
under present conditions, I can imagine no length of 
resistance to which Ulster will go which I shall not be 
ready to support.” 

* * + 

Tuis would appear to be the official Unionist precept. 
The answering Ulster practice was fully illustrated in 
the House of Commons on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. On the first day Mr. Devlin asked Mr. 
Birrell whether it was the case that 2,500 men, including 
some 500 Liberal Protestants, had been driven from their 
work at Queen’s Island, many of them badly injured, 
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whether the authorities had practically failed to pro- 
tect these persecuted men, and whether general indigna- 
tion at these cruelties was felt in Belfast. Mr. Birrell 
admitted the truth of these statements, adding that so 
many workmen had been intimidated that the ship- 
building industry of Belfast was in danger. Further 
questions showed that Englishmen, Welshmen, and Scots- 
men, as well as Irishmen, had, by organised means, been 
driven from their work, and were receiving unemploy- 
ment benefit from the trade unions. On the same day 
it was reported that 3,000 men had lost their work, that 
many departments of Harland & Wolff were closed, and 
that in the neighboring yard of Workman & Clark 1,500 
had been driven away without any steps to protect them. 
Mr. Devlin stated that in one case a workman 
was stripped naked and held over a blazing fire. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Birrell announced the steps which the 
Government had decided to take to put an end to this 
vile tyranny. Two battalions of troops were to be 
despatched to Belfast, and a third would follow. Mr. 


Bonar Law sat silent during the whole of these interro- 


gations and disclosures. 
° * * * 


On Wednesday, the lawless Mr. Law was brought 
to book. But after a faint repudiation of the devilry 
he has evoked, he contented himself with a re-statement 
of his anarchist creed, under which Syndicalists, Suffra- 
gettes, Insurgent Duchesses, Revolting Nationalists 
(should it come to that), and Active and Passive 
Resisters of all sorts and conditions, can find shelter. 
He repeated his Blenheim appeal to violence, declared 
that he had written it down, and added that if any of 
his followers had repudiated it—which they had not—he 
would have resigned the leadership. The Prime 
Minister asked, with stern contempt, what resistance 
such a leader and party could make to a Nationalist 
resistance to further government under the Union. 
This neo-Tory doctrine simply meant an absolute end to 
Parliamentary government. Answering the charge that 
he and others had fraudulently concealed the Home Rule 
question at the General Election, he quoted a speech 
of Lord Lansdowne in December, 1910, saying that the 
Prime Minister had made it “ perfectly clear ’’ that Home 
Rule would be the first fruits of the passage of the 
Parliament Bill. 

* * * 


THE miserable strike in the London Port has had 
a miserable, though possibly not quite futile, end. At 
the close of last week the Strike Committee declared it 
finished, and ordered a general return to work. The 
men at first fiercely resisted this abrupt change of front, 
and then gradually gave way, stevedores, seamen, barge- 
men, and lightermen going in by detachments. 
It appears that the old agreements are to be retained, 
with the important difference that in future shipowners 
will “call on’’ workers from within the docks. Griev- 
ances are also to be considered, whether presented in- 
dividually or through the unions. But it is doubtful 
whether trade union rates will be paid in a large number 
of cases, or even, if Mrs. Phillimore is right, by the 
Port Authority. A savage conflict broke out at the 
Victoria Docks between strikers and strike-breakers on 
the first day of a general resumption of work, in which 
the latter used revolvers. Several men were shot, and 
others injured. On the whole, it would seem that the 
temporary workers are being cleared off, so that in the 
end the unions will regain control. And what then? 

* * & 

Tue Report of the Wreck Commission on the loss 

of the “ Titanic” is a very measured document which en- 





forces some, if not all, the lessons of the disaster. [i is 
uniformly gentletopersons, exonerating Mr. Ismay for his 
conduct in leaving the ship, rejecting the “very gros 
charge” that Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon bribed the crew in 
boat No.1 to row away from drowning men, and declaring 
that Captain Smith made a ‘‘ very grievous mistake,” 
but was not guilty of the technical fault of negligence, 
It constructs a crushing case against the captain of the 
‘ Californian,’’ who is found to have made no attempt 
to reach the foundering ship, though her signals were 
undoubtedly seen and reported to him. It declares the 
main cause of the catastrophe to have been excessive 
speed, the failure to accept warnings as to the proximity 
of ice, and the faultiness of the look-out. It denies that 
the greater loss of life among the third-class passengers 
was due to deliberate ‘‘ discrimination,’’ and attributes 
it to various causes, including the inaccessibility of the 
steerage. 
* * * 


Irs recommendations are valuable, and constitute 
incidentally a severe censure on the Board of Trade, 
which Lord Mersey thinks blamable for its omission to 
revise the rules of 1894. It suggests that boat provision 
should be made sufficient for all on board, with the 
dangerous qualifying words, “if practicable,’’ that boat 
drill and boat inspection should be thorough, that there 
should be a continuous night and day service of wireless 
telegraphy, that ships should reduce speed in the dark 
hours when ice is reported, and that there should be an 
International Conference in order to set up a common 
policy of life-saving. 


* * * 


Lazsor has had its revenge for Hanley, and Mr. 
Craig, the Unionist candidate, has been returned for 
Crewe by amajority of 966 over Mr. Murphy, the Liberal. 
Mr. Craig obtained 6,260 votes, Mr. Murphy 5,294, and 
Mr. Holmes (the Labor candidate) 2,485. The Unionist 
success is nominal, but not substantial. Mr. Craig is 
the elect of a minority; the defeated majority being 
substantially united on present-day politics—Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and the Insurance Act, 
and dis-united by virtue of Mr. Holmes’s more idealistic 
position, and by the tit-for-tat tactics of the hour. 
The chief morals of the contest are that the 
Unionist strength shows a slight upward tendency, and 
that an able Labor candidate can improve his position 
and frustrate a Liberal candidature, but cannot win 4 
seat against the Liberals, nor break up the main body 
of Liberal voters. The Land policy undoubtedly 
strengthened Mr. Murphy’s position, but it was adopted 
too late for victory. We hope that an entente with 
Labor will now be sought and secured. 


* * * 


Lorp Crewe made, on Monday, in the Lords, an 
explanatory statement as to the ultimate ideals of British 


government in India, which may have momentous and 


unfortunate consequences. The paragraph of the 
despatch announcing the transfer of the capital to Delhi, 
spoke of “the only possible solution of the difficulty ” of 
Indian government as the gradual devolution of a “ larger 
measure of self-government’ to the provinces, “ until 
all India would consist of a number of administrations, 
autonomous in all provincial affairs, with the Government 
of India above them all.” This was generally read as a2 
announcement that self-government in some form was 
recognised consciously by us -as a distant but practicable 
ideal. Mr. Montagu clearly so read it, and so also (with 
dissent) did Lord Lansdowne. 
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Lorp Crewe has now explained that it means only 
that more or less may be left to the provinces, and more or 
ss of dignity and authority allowed to native officials. 
But he does not contemplate that a time will ever come 
when the provincial Councils will raise and spend revenue 
as they please. Self-government for India within the 
British Empire is a dream, which is not “ even remotely 

probable.” In this heavy-handed way, Lord Crewe 


‘ crossed his pen through a great despatch. The 


effect of this forecast will be that the younger genera- 
tion in India will read this speech to mean that the door 
has been closed on their national development. The 
beneficent promise of the Delhi despatch has been with- 
drawn, and we fear that the extremist movement will 


draw enormous profit from an utterly superfluous and 


unimaginative speech. 
: * * 


Mr. Montacu avoided controversial politics in his 
Indian Budget speech on Tuesday. He had to report 
the financial details of an abnormally prosperous year. 
The bulk of his speech dealt with education. Much is 
being done by the India Office to improve the educational 
and social facilities open to Indian students in this 
country, and especially to make openings for those who 
come to study technology. But the chief concern of the 
Indian Government is properly with education in India. 
Of the 15 per cent. of the population which is of school- 
going age, only 4 per cent. of the boys and less than 
1 per cent. of the girls attend school. Mr. Gokhale urges 
free and compulsory primary education. For this the 
Government is not yet prepared, and clearly there are 
grave difficulties. But Mr. Montagu promised an ex- 
pansion of the facilities for primary education so as to 
double the school-going population “in due course,’’ but 
without using compulsion. The system of residential 
colleges at the Universities will also be developed. A 
Royal Commission is announced which will spend some 
three years on a study of the public services in India in 
regard to recruitment, training, salaries, pensions, and 
the limitations on the employment of natives. Lord 
Islington is Chairman, and it includes three Anglo- 
Indians, three native Indians (Mr. Gokhale among 
them), with Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Mr. W. A. L. Fisher as its unofficial 
English members. 


* * + 


Tue German press has shown a surprising modera- 
tion and coolness in its answers to Mr. Churchill’s provo- 
ative speeches. But the almost colorless utterances of 
the first week have deepened into a pessimism, which 
xems at length to accept the fatalism of the “ inevitable 
conflict” theory. The “ Kélnische Zeitung ” thinks that 
any “ mutual confidence and understanding ” has become 
impossible. The “ Frankfiirter Zeitung,” in its turn, 
reviewing the whole course of our debates, sees only 
“Mutual mistrust,’’ and a consequent acceleration of 
armaments. As to any understanding which would stop 
the constant turning of the armaments screw, “ of this 
‘ndeavor there is less than ever any trace.” Mean- 
while, however, the “Pesther Lloyd,” which often 
speaks the mind of Vienna with a Hungarian accent, 
makes the odd proposal that Austria should cease to 
build more Dreadnoughts if Britain will bind herself, 
incase of war with Germany not to attack the Austrian 
Het or coasts. This is only a feeler, but it confirms our 
view that there is not and cannot be a Mediterranean 


peril, unless we create one by a policy of Britannia contra 
Mundum. 











TE new Ottoman Ministry of the Elder Statesmen 
has, so far, produced no magical change in the perilous 
posture of Turkish affairs. It continues to pursue a 
policy of leniency and conciliation, negotiating with the 
Albanians, and even cancelling the decree of exile 
against the creatures of the Hamidian régime. The 
most thorny problem before it is whether and, if so, how 


! to dissolve the Chamber which the Committee packed. 


The Grand Vizier is resolved to be above all things, 
constitutional, but no lawful occasion has arisen to 
warrant a dissolution. Some Ministers propose merely 
to unseat certain members improperly elected, in order 
to pacify the Albanians. Kiamil Pasha is for 
a frank dissolution and a new election. If this is done 
the Committee may make trouble, but if it is not done 
the Albanians will not lower the flag of rebellion, and 
the Military League threatens violent action. On this 
dilemma the Ministry may go to pieces. It has com- 
promised by asking the Chamber to amend the Con- 
stitution. Meanwhile, the Albanian revolt gathers 
force, and apparently most of the Albanian regiments 
and gendarmes have joined the tribes. The Bulgarian 
revolutionaries have already begun a campaign of 
provocative outrage, designed to provoke European 
intervention. 
* * * 


THE meetings of the International Eugenics Con- 
gress have been chiefly remarkable for the wide diversity 
of judgment upon fundamentals. Numerically the biolo- 
gists, mainly responsible for the booming of this so-called 
science, predominated. Their desire to sterilise or segre- 
gate all persons whom their expert advisers chose to 
classify as feeble-minded or degenerate found free 
expression in several addresses. Beyond this, and 
some rather vague and tentative proposals for the 
encouragement of families of the physically strong and 
financially prosperous classes, constructive eugenics did 
not go. No attempt was seriously made to give a pre- 
cise or intelligible meaning to “ fitness’’ in its wider 
sense, or to prove that such “ fitness’’ was in fact the 
product of inheritance as distinct from environment. 
Nor did any Eugenist grapple with Mr. Balfour’s require- 
ment of a social standard of fitness. 


* * ” 


Wuaat may be called the opposition in the Congress 
was chiefly supplied by Sociologists, several of whom 
made very telling speeches, riddling the Eugenists’ pre- 
suppositions. Professor Smith, of Minnesota Univer- 
sity, after a vigorous paper in which he showed that most 
great men were biological surprises, made a clever and 
pertinent reply in the discussion, in which he pointed 
out how “ England had set an example to the world in 
turning criminals to good use. She had sent them to 
America to become the founders of the first families of 
Virginia, and to Australia to produce Prime Ministers.”’ 
Prince Kropotkin, Sir J. Macdonald, Dr. Devine, and 
others dwelt on the fact that sociability was the strongest 
factor in the survival of any species in the struggle 
against natural causes, and that a sound social environ- 
ment was a far more important factor in personal fitness 
than any qualities of physical inheritance. The discus- 
sion on militarism was distinctly illuminating, taken in 
conjunction with the views expressed earlier by Major 
Darwin and others. The net result was to show that the 
eugenic movement is mainly one in which a few facts and 
notions are exploited in the interests of property, mili- 
tary discipline, and academic pedantry, as a mode of 
disparaging and impeding large economic and social 
changes. 








THE NATION. 


Politics and Affairs. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 
THERE is a passage in the speech in which Sir Edwaid 
Grey closed the debate on the Vote for the Committee of 
Defence which was directed less to the House of 
Commons than to the country and the Liberal Party. 
The Foreign Secretary admitted that the democracy had 
He thought that if 


matters were left to them, they would prefer to arrange 


no reason to love armaments. 


diplomatic quarrels by arbitration rather than by force. 
But he feared that they were “ helpless.’’ At this point 
of his soliloquy we may conjecture that Sir Edward found 
himself faced with the rejoinder for which the course of 
his argument must, to the instructed mind, have seemed 
an obvious preparation. “ Against whom, in the name 
of Heaven, are we ‘helpless’?’’ The people, or the 
more intelligent among the people, might reply—‘‘Against 
whom but Governments. 
’ because, 
You tell us 


little or nothing of your policy, but what we read of and 


Germans agafnst theirs? We are ‘helpless 


among other things, we are uninstructed. 


pay for in your recurring, and now, on your own confes- 
sion, unending, demands for more ships and more men. 
You tell us that Germany is our enemy, as years ago you 
told us—in a dispute concerning a swamp in Central 
Africa which belonged neither to us nor to her—that 
France was our enemy, and as, a little later on, you in- 
formed us that the Boers were our enemies. But you 
publish no sufficient facts on which we can judge your 
statements. You inform us now that France is our 
‘ special ’ friend, and that we must not allow her to become 
the ‘ special ’ friend of Germany. You know better than 
we, but was it necessary to this friendship with France 
to assist her with the whole power of the Empire to become 
mistress of Morocco? And if it was, and if we were 
bound in honor to help her to get it, why, now that the 
Morocco question is over, are we building ships as fast 
as ever? Because Germany has so many ships? We 
do not blame you alone, but is that fact un- 
connected with your proud initiation of the Dread- 
nought type, with your policy as to commerce- 
destruction, with your attitude to German expansion, 
above all with your discussion last year as to a land- 
war as well as a sea-war in conjunction with France? 
estimates of German 


And are your shipbuilding 


correct? You told us that Germany would have seven- 
teen Dreadnoughts this spring, and she has only about 
half that number. And now you suggest, through 
the mouth of the First Lord, that by some miracle 
she may, in two years’ time, have nearly caught 
us up in effective sea-power. What are we to believe? If 
the Navy is for defence—and we are agreed to defend our 
shores to the last drop of our blood, and not to grudge 
a ship or two to make assurance doubly sure—why were 
you thinking last year of sending an expedition to 
Belgium? Is it indeed true that only force counts in the 
modern world? And if you, leaning on the arm of flesh, 
call upon us to trust to the arm of the Lord, what will 
happen to you and to other European Governments when 
your lower creed and our higher one come into collision? 


Are we to lead you, and if we do, will you follow us?” 


We against our Government, © 
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To some such anxious and puzzled interrogatory, 

Sir Edward—whose mind, though not a perfectly 
lucid medium of thought, has its candid and jp. 
genuous aspects—seems to have framed the op. 
ventional reply, that we were substantially without 
blame for our share in the development of arma. 
ments. Great Britain had never aimed at a great 
army, and our admittedly great navy was merely a 
“ necessary ’’ guarantee of our possessions and existence, 
The argument would have weight if the policy it justifies 
had either the self-regarding or the purely defensive 
But this js 
said Anatole France of Villiers 


de l’'Isle Adam, “ était terriblement im pie.” 


character which Sir Edward claims for it. 
not the case. “ Sa piété”’ 


In the same 
way, Sir Edward’s sermon on peace covers and takes in 
the conventional apology for war. Indeed, it resolves 
itself in effect into a plea to excuse our entry, under 
his statesmanship, into the Continental system. We 
cannot, says Sir Edward, afford “isolation,” and if 
Germany forms alliances, we are not debarred from 
cultivating 


“special ’’ friendships. If we relaxed those 


friendships there would be “ friction’’ with one or 
another of the Powers with which we had contracted 
them. But they are not aggressive or exclusive, 
says Sir Edward, repeating Mr. Asquith’s formula. 
Are they not? Then why is Germany not included 
Why do we antagonism 


which disturbs the whole European world, and has 


in them? maintain an 
reached such a pitch that a clamor arises if we propose 
to withdraw four British ships from their ward in the 
North Sea? 
“exclusive ’’ relationship with a Great Power than that 
which Mr. Churchill described in his speech of Monday 
week. 


It is, indeed, impossible to have a more 


When the governors of two great Christian 
peoples, foremost in history, in science, and in the arts, 
can only speak of the guns that their sailors point at each 
others’ hearts across a narrow sea-way, we know well 
what waves of prejudiced feeling must flow through the 
communities behind them. Peace negotiations end in 
the same fatal preoccupation. Lord Haldane goes 
he comes home informs the 
that the tidings of 


to Germany 


to Berlin, and when 
House of Lords 


conveyed 


comfort we 
must take 
Whether we 
take diplomacy or take naval policy, an advance is 
equally forbidden on either ground, and yet both are inter- 
dependent. 


were that she 


no offence at our enormous sea armaments. 


If we were on better political terms with 
Germany, we should want fewer ships, and could release 
If we built 
fewer ships, the recurring irritation set up by the German 


them for the general police of the Empire. 


determination—which is quite unalterable in maintaining 
a certain standard, and no less than that standard, of i- 
Then, in its 


turn the unbending spirit of two singularly stubborn 


ferior streneth—would begin to soften. 
t=} 5 


and self-confident peoples would yield, until peace was 
possible between the three great engines and factors of 
European civilisation—France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. 

It cal- 
And the 
danger is greater—far greater—than it was under Mr. 


McKenna’s administration of the Navy. We have blamed 


This is the situation. It makes for war. 


not be continued indefinitely without war. 
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the Home Secretary for his over-statement of German 
building ; but we must do him the justice of remembering 
that he based his policy on the defensive character of the 
Navy, and that this proper and traditional view of its 
functions was in conflict with the notion of a military 
landing on Belgian territory, or a naval and military 
alliance with France. This earlier restraint on policy has 
been further weakened by the concentration in the North 
Sea and by Mr. Churchill’s plausible hint that the care 
of the Mediterranean may well be left to the united 
British and French Navies. What part is re 
served for Liberal opinion in these new calculations and 
adjustments, which Sir Edward Grey’s and Mr. Asquith’s 
guarded speeches reduce to the measure of conventional 
pacificism from which every Embassy and Ministry in 
Europe takes the exact discount? It has no part at all. 
The peace of Europe lies largely in the hands of two men. 
One, Mr. Churchill, controls the machinery of war, and 
is completely dominated and fascinated by it. The 
other, Sir Edward Grey, controls its intellectual pre- 
And Sir Edward Grey, 
though honest and single-minded, is no match for French 
Chauvinism and Russian diplomacy, of which he is the 
unconscious agent and the ingenuous spokesman. The 
former spirit is the most perilous development in Euro- 
pean politics, and its formidable energies and aspirations 
derive their chief strength from the entente with 
Britain. The latter, with the benison of Liberal 
England, has done more during the last five years to 
destroy personal and national liberty in Asia and in 
Europe than any Power or combination of Powers since 
the Holy Alliance. Believing, therefore, in Peace and 
in Liberty, our active, progressive Liberal Government 
are in danger of becoming the enemies of both. But the 
Liberal Party has its rights in this controversy, and it is 
not too soon to assert them. Baron de Forest, in the re- 
markable article we publish elsewhere, says, with truth, 
that the first root of anti-Germanism in this country was 
the Protectionist antipathy to the growth of German 
trade, founded on the fallacy that the well-being of one 
trading nation was the damnation of another. It is the 
special province of Liberalism to expose and resist such 
heresies, and when the Liberal Government realise their 
destructive force in this country—and not till then—will 
the better mind of Liberalism, now in danger of 
Permanent estrangement, return to them, and the way 
be made clear for the mastering necessity of the hour 
~a full accommodation with Germany. 


liminaries and accompaniments. 





WHAT WAR WITH GERMANY WOULD 
MEAN. 
PROFESSIONAL experts and the political opinion which 
follows their views have, we are afraid, inoculated a 
considerable body of British opinion with the idea that 
an Anglo-German conflict is inevitable, that it would 
clear the air, and solve many problems. Common-sense, 
indeed, answers such suggestions with the reflection that 
such a war, far from being inevitable, far from being 
Profitable to either party, would be extremely difficult 
to bring about, would involve all the commercial interests 


navies really came into contact, would in all probability 
effect such a reduction of both fleets as would leave them 
in a much worse relative position to the rest of the world 
than before. It is to be presumed that as the German 
fleet is not, at a moderate computation, half as strong as 
ours, there would be no pitched battle in the North Sea. 
Whether we should venture to attack it under cover of 
the German coast defences is a question that may be re- 
ferred to the experts. But, in view of modern develop- 
ments in torpedo boats, submarines, and mines, the losses 
suffered by an attacking force would obviously be appall- 
ing. Itisto beremembered that a battleship costing two 
millions, with more than a thousand men on board, can 
be sent to the bottom by a single well-directed torpedo. 

Let us look at another side of the picture, vividly 
suggested when we see the First Lord of the Admiralty 
concentrating vast forces on one side of the North Sea, 
while Admiral Tirpitz is concentrating a much inferior, 
but still considerable, force within thirty hours’ sail. 
For its size (say, 400 miles square) the North Sea is 
probably in a commercial sense the most important in 
the world. From London, Hull, Sunderland, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen, leaving out a host of 
smaller ports, and taking no account of the commerce 
from our southern and western harbors, there pours an 
immense stream of merchandise to Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Bergen, and all the 
Baltic ports of Prussia, Russia, Finland, and Sweden. 
A war between Great Britain and Germany, under the 
present system of naval warfare, would disorganise the 
whole of this commerce. Unless by some miraculous 
event at its very beginning the whole fleet of one or the 
other combatant could be mysteriously destroyed, we 
must suppose that British merchant and passenger 
steamers would cease to visit the ports either of the North 
Sea, or of the Baltic. Whatever commerce could be 
carried on with these countries would have to be carried 
on in neutral ships—Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, 
Danish, or Dutch. There is no law or convention in 
existence to prevent the North Sea being sown with 
mines, which would make it unsafe for any ship of any 
kind to venture over it. Our exports of thirty millions 
to Germany, and the corresponding exports of Germany 
to England, would be reduced to a fraction, and such 
cargoes as actually found their way to Germany would go 
in neutral bottoms through Belgium or Holland. Any- 
one who looks at the map will conclude that our impor- 
tant commerce with Denmark and the Baltic would 
practically be put an end to. Imagine one year of war. 
Imagine Hull without its vast supplies of timber from 
the Baltic, faced with the suspension of all its shipping 
services to Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Russia! 
Imagine the other North-Eastern ports, from Newcastle 
to Aberdeen, cut off from their chief communications! 
Imagine London cut off from the East and the North! 
Imagine Grimsby with its great fleet of trawlers, which 
supply almost every fish market from London to Leeds, 
laid up idle in port! It is not necessary to think of the 
sufferings of Bremen and Hamburg, of Denmark, of 
Sweden, of Finland, and of the Baltic provinces. 

We can also estimate what will happen at home if 





of both countries in something like ruin, and, if the 





| the Governments of Great Britain and Germany indulge 
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the fighting instincts of their respective Admiralties, and 
the professional interest of thousands of young naval 
officers in seeing how the new engines of destruction 
would work. Take, first, finance. There would be an 
appalling slump on the Stock Exchange. A huge loan 
must be negotiated, and in a week or two Consols would 
drop to 60. All our Home Railway stocks and all our 
industrial securities would fall as fast as the shares of 
Vickers, and Armstrongs, and all the other purveyors of 
war material rose. A host of merchant houses and finan- 
cial houses would immediately be involved in disaster. It 
would be extraordinary if all our great banks survived the 
failures of many customers. The effect of the partial, and 
perhaps almost complete, cessation of a trade which must 
run up well above a hundred millions sterling annually 
can hardly be exaggerated. It would be felt in every 
corner of England and Scotland. Let us suppose that 
only a quarter of the population of the towns and villages 


on our East coast were thrown out of employment. That | 


would surely be a very moderate estimate. But the 
disaster would not end there. A great part of the trade 
of Bradford and district is dependent on the German 
market, and it is probably no exaggeration to say that 
most of the Yorkshire mills which did not actually stop 
altogether would be working half-time so long as the war 
lasted. There is not the slightest danger of such a war 
taking place if its consequences are clearly brought before 
the eyes of the people, and if members of Parliament, 
Ministers of the Crown, captains of industry, merchants, 
and financiers can only be brought to see the ruin and 
confusion which would wait upon such madness. When 
we think of the despair with which a great strike is now 
contemplated by intelligent people, 
that the war-talk of the naval and 
military experts which respectable newspapers admit 
to their columns is founded upon mere ignorance and 
want of thought. You have only to follow out the 
natural and inevitable consequences of such a struggle, in 
order to see an endless vista of misery, poverty, famine, 
and social disorder. It would certainly destroy the 
Government, and it might probably destroy the Con- 
stitution. The ultimate anger of the people against the 
What 


we can only 


Suppose 


Ministers responsible can easily be imagined. 
might happen to Germany and to the Imperial idea, 
German publicists may work out for themselves. We are 


here concerned only with our own country and our own 
sufferings. 





A LENIENT VERDICT. 
Wuen a terrible disaster has occurred, attributable to 
human error, there is an immediate tendency to find 
scapegoats upon whom reprobation may be showered. 
Mr. Bruce Ismay, quite undeservedly, was the first to 
suffer, the dead captain and certain officers of the 
“ Titanic ” took on the réle, while the wireless operator, 
the captain of the “ Carpathia,’’ the Duff-Gordons and 
other prominent personages had their turn. The lively 
inquiry in America played up to this dramatic mode of 
personal imputation. The excesses of this impulsive 
attitude of the public mind are now counterbalanced by 
the defects of the grave and prolonged inquiry presided 
over by Lord Mersey. The general effect of his Report, 


| 
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as might indeed have been anticipated, has been to put 
into commission almost all the blame for a long series of 
terrible blunders. With a single exception, that of the con. 
duct of the officers of the “Californian,” responsibility for 
really crucial error is nowhere saddled upon individuals, 
Everywhere we are confronted with the errors of a system, 
The delay of 
the Board of Trade in failing to revise the rules of 1894, 
so as to ensure adequate boat accommodation, the inade- 
quate inspection of boats and life-saving appliances, the 
insufficiency of boat-drills, the crazy habit of steaming 
full-speed through ice regions, defective organisation for 
getting passengers into boats—of such a nature are the 
chief findings of Lord Mersey. Everywhere the tendency 
is the same, to screen or whittle away the personal 
responsibility of individuals, and to blame it all upon the 
system. Now, it is right to recognise that the Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Trade consists of individuals 
whose slackness or incompetency ought to have its proper 
recognition. Nor can we acquiesce in what amounts to 
a complete white-washing of the responsible officials of 
the White Star Company. They ought to have known 
that the boat and raft accommodation, though sanctioned 
by the indolence of the Board of Trade, was exceedingly 
defective. It was their proper business to see that boat- 
drills were regularly carried out, and that every man 
knew the boat to which he was supposed to be appointed 
in case of need. They ought to have seen that every 
boat was properly provided with compasses, lights, and 
provisions. 


or some aggregate of unknown personnel. 


Again, in dealing with what the Report regards as 
the direct cause of the disaster, “ the excessive speed at 
which the ship was being navigated,’’ we cannot consent 
to dissolve personal responsibility in an evil custom of 
the trade. Though Captain Smith may have been no 
more to blame than other captains who would do the 
same under the same circumstances, this does not rightly 
relieve him of all negligence, as Lord Mersey seems to 
think. It only spreads the area of negligence. For no 
evidence was adduced to show that steaming ahead full- 
speed at night in ice-floes was not a criminally reckless 
practice, and its general prevalence is no proper defence 
for any person who indulges in it. Take another case. 
Most persons who read the evidence about the conduct 
of the Duff-Gordons will think that they are treated 
with undue leniency. Emphasis is laid upon the un 
founded charge of bribing the men in their boat to row 
away from drowning people, to cover up the more criti- 
cal issues relating to the small number of persons in this 
boat, and the evidence of utter callousness regarding the 
fate of their fellow-passengers displayed by this party. 
The actual evidence forms a curious commentary upol 
the euphemism of Lord Mersey’s opinion, “ I think that if 
he had encouraged the men to return to the position 
where the ‘Titanic’ had foundered, they would pro 
bably have made an effort to do so, and could have 
saved some lives.’’ 

On the much more important questions why the 
boats put off partly empty, and why so small a propor 
tion of third-class passengers were saved, we cannot 
agree that this Report is satisfactory. On the more 
general point, great stress is laid upon the evidence that 
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“many people, particularly women, refused to leave the 
deck for the boats.’’ Many, it is suggested, were afraid ; 
many thought it was safer to stay on board; many 
ae were reluctant to leave their husbands. Now, 
to our mind, a single fact entirely disposes of these 
alleged explanations, the fact that virtually all the 
women of the first-class—140 out of 144—were actually 
got into the boats and saved. It is evident that all these 
first-class passengers were told enough of the truth at 
a sufficiently early moment to enable them to use the 
means of escape, and that the means of escape were made 
available for them. It is equally evident that these con- 
ditions did not apply to the third-class passengers. 
Either they were not told the truth at the proper time, 
or boats were not placed equally at their disposal. Lord 
Mersey tells us that the third-class passengers “ were 
not unfairly treated’’ in tones which almost seem to 
suggest that they got their deserts. Now, nobody, so 
far as we are aware, even suggested that a deliberate 
and planned discrimination was made against third-class 
passengers in access to boats. What we said, in common 
with others who commented severely upon the glaring 
disproportion between women and children saved in the 
first and the third, was that equal opportunities for 
safety were not in point of fact afforded to the two 
classes. Lord Mersey’s language does not dispose of this 
charge against the arrangement of the ship and the 
conduct of the officials. If the same trouble had been 
taken at an early enough time to bring home the danger 
of the situation to the third-class passengers that had 
been taken in the case of the saloon, and if the requisite 
pains had been taken to acquaint them with the where- 
abouts of the boats and to enable them to get into 
the boats, the same proportion of them would have 
been saved. For Lord Mersey’s reference to “the 
greater reluctance of the third-class passengers 
to leave the ship,’’ and their ‘‘ unwillingness to part with 
their baggage,’’ which seems to suggest that they had 
only their own obstinacy to blame for not being saved, 
are equally beside the point with his other references to 
“the difficulty of getting them up from their quarters, 
which were at the extreme end of the ship.’’ Is it 
seriously suggested that their reluctance to leave the 
ship was a collective suicidal mania, or that their unwil- 
lingness to leave their luggage showed a diseased love of 
property? No. The evidence showed that, after the first 
alarm, they had been assured there was no danger, and 
the difficulty of arousing them to the real significance of 
their situation was thus enhanced. They were kept in 
ignorance until it was too late. In any case, a more 
thorough effort was needed to give them an equal chance 
of escape with the first-class passengers, for large num- 
bers of them were foreigners and their quarters were 
remote from the boat-decks. For these difficulties we 
should expect that a well-organised ship would have made 
allowances, and that very explicit orders would have been 
given to the stewards and other person in charge of 
these unfortunate people. To tell us in effect that 
“the silly people wouldn’t come out and wouldn’t leave 
their goods,’’ is really a perversion of the facts. No 
adequate care was taken of the lives of these unlettered 
folk, and so, though there was boat-room for some 





hundreds of them, they were lost. This is the highly dis- 
creditable fact which Lord Mersey’s Report covers up. 
They were unfairly treated, in the sense that the arrange- 
ments of the boats and the organisation for making 
known the situation told fatally against them. 

From this great calamity great good may come, if 
the Board of Trade, the Shipping Companies, and the 
officers actually responsible for navigation, can be com- 
pelled or induced to carry out faithfully and fully the 
sane and wise recommendations which constitute the real 
value of the Report. But even here there is room for 
some doubt whether too much discretion may not be left 
to experts and officials. What is particularly wanted is 
sufficient boats to give a chance of life to all on board. 
What is suggested isnot quite this. ‘‘ When naval archi- 
tects have devised practical means of rendering ships 
unsinkable the question of boat accommodation may have 
to be reconsidered, but until that time arrives boat accom- 
modation should, where practicable, be carried for all on 
board.’’ Now a good many experts thought they had 
discovered means for making ships unsinkable. Clever 
representatives of shipping interests may at any time be 
able to persuade slow-witted members of the Board of 
Trade Committee that a full complement of boats is not 
really “ practicable.’ So we may drift back to where we 
were before, as soon as the memory of this terrible dis- 
aster begins to fade away. We hope this will not happen, 
and that the costly lesson of the “ Titanic ’’ may be truly 
learned. 





THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


Wir the death of the Emperor of Japan, the prince 
whose ceremonial motto was “ Enlightened Benevo- 
lence’’ has gone to the Temple of Fame, to his place 
among the greatest of Asiatic conquerors. We are all 
asking whether the Emperor Mutsuhito was a great man. 
The answer to that inquiry is to be found in the Greek 
saying that a man is great when he is the citizen of a 
great city. Of his personal character and capacity, we 
know only what can be gleaned from uncertain in- 
ferences. He broke down the extreme ritual isolation 
which had made his ancestors into living images within 
a guarded shrine, as little effectual in the life of their 
country as hermits in a Buddhist monastery. He 
journeyed from court to camp; he appeared on public 
occasions visible even to the foreigners’ gaze, a sturdy 
dignified man in a French military uniform; he issued 
his patriotic speeches and appeals; he even presided on 
rare occasions at the Council of his Elder Statesmen. But 
from these appearances his sublime isolation suffered 
but little. The little distant figure which launches a 
ship or receives an army’s salute is no nearer to the 
cheering mass which sees his uniform than was the 
sacred puppet of the past at whose approach all doors 
and windows were sealed in the silent streets. No 
foreigner enjoyed his intimacy (he spoke indeed no 
foreign tongue), and among his own subjects one may 
question if even the most exalted dared to think of him 
and to judge him as acommon man. Public opinion was 
shocked in Japan when the innovating court physicians 
ventured to issue bulletins which described his very 
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mortal ailment. The same sentiment would certainly 
have checked any attempt at a psychological diagnosis. 
We do not know, and perhaps we shall never know, 
whether the man Mutsuhito, if he had been born a 
Japanese farmer, would have extended his acres and 
raised the fortunes of his family, or whether if he had 
been born in Korea instead of Japan he would have pre- 
sided as creditably over a national suicide as he did over 
a national resurrection. No loyal Japanese would ask 
such questions, and no sceptical foreigner need expect 
to have them answered. We shall do well to adopt the 
quaint and pleasing formula with which Mr. Yoshio 
Markino has provided us. The late Emperor 


centrated the souls’”’ of his race. 


i 


con- 
It is a generation 
which has died with him, and we can judge him only 
as we judge that generation. 

How much of initiative or control the Emperor 
personally contributed to the meteoric work of domestic 


renaissance and Imperial expansion, we cannot ascer- . 


tain. The die was cast in the first years of his reign 


while he was still a stripling in his teens. He was 
fortunate in his advisers, and more fortunate still in 
the chance which made the interests of his dynasty and 
his faction the cause also of reform and the open door. 
We need not suppose that the boy, dragged blinking into 
the glare of civil conflict from his sacrosanct seclusion, 
realised fully what was at stake when he admitted 
foreigners and their trade and culture to his hermit 
kingdom. His party, originally the more reactionary of 
the two, had chosen this favorable ground for their 
battle with the Shogun. But by inevitable logic the 
To break out 
of the monastic prison in which the hereditary Mayors 
of the Palace had enclosed the Mikado, to take his place 
as a real power in the land, he was obliged to tear down 
the whole spider’s web of superstition and tradition 
which had been spun around him. The boy must have 
willed that he would be no roz fainéant, and to achieve 
this end he was compelled to make a new Japan. To 
defeat the Shogun, he was required to unveil. To break 
the feudal nobility, he was driven to adopt a sort of 
constitutionalism. 


royal cause became the cause of reform. 


To deal with both at a moment when 
foreign cannon had just begun to be heard in Japanese 
waters, he was obliged to adopt a pro-foreign attitude 
against the anti-foreign pose of the rivals who had 
usurped the government. For once in history the cause 
of a dynasty was the cause also of progress and the 
nation. How much of leadership and initiative he 
actually contributed we shall never fully know. But 
with the whole movement he was necessarily in sym- 
pathy, and to him belongs at least the rare merit of 
perceiving that the interests of his house made for a 
bold policy of liberation. There is more than a courtly 
fashion of speech in the Japanese convention which 
ascribes the good fortune of the nation to the “ exalted 


” 


virtues ’’ of the Emperor. 

For a generation rhetoric has tired itself in admiring 
the amazing transformation which in a single reign made 
of a minor Asiatic Kingdom, no more formidable when 
it opened than Burmah or Korea, a Great Power and the 
arbiter of the destinies of the Far East. Some allow- 


ance must be made for the good fortune which permitted 





the change to come about undisturbed by European 
aggression. Had it been delayed for twenty years, the 
fate of Japan in all probability would have been the fate 
of Egypt and of Persia. But the United States stijj 
abhorred the thought of Empire. Russia was busy jn 


the Near East. The eyes of France ranged no further 


than Suez, and for us the Empire was still pre-eminently 


India. But the vehemence of the ambition to succeed, 
the intelligence revealed in the whole process of adapta. 
tion, the dominance of a common patriotism over faction 
and tradition—in all this there is a spectacle to which 
Egypt, under Arabi, and Persia, under the Mejliss, 
showed only the faint beginnings of a parallel. The 
crude material success of revolution stands visible ip 
ironclads and army corps, in new provinces and sub. 
jugated kingdoms, on the battlefields of Port Arthur 
and Tsushima, in universities and schools, in iron-fields 
and cotton-mills. In sober prose we can only say that 
there has been nothing like it since the world began. 
Peter the Great was a mere pioneer by comparison, and 
Bismarck did no more than expand a kingdom into an 
Empire. But the candid spectator will not forget to 
enter his reservations. The new industrial era in Japan 
has introduced a system of sweating, a ruthlessness of 
capitalistic exploitation, and a development of commer- 
cial vice worse than any slavery of the older East. The 
virtues of the old Japanese civilisation were founded on 
a class morality which regarded honor as the birthmark 
of the Samurai with two swords. Modern Japan, with 
her hustling merchants, financiers, and political “bosses,” 
has developed a tendency to peculation and corruption 
which involves a heavy deduction from the current 
praises of her patriotism. Her experiments in Parlia- 
mentary government have been at best a half-success, and 
she has developed no sound political life, because the 
Government has never tolerated the liberty of associa- 
tion. The legal murder of the Socialist leaders who were 
convicted in secret of an impossible plot against the Em- 
peror’s life, was a reminder that her seeming progress 
towards Western ideals of liberty and justice is still in 
Nor is the 
record of her dealings with the Koreans reassuring, when 
we ask ourselves how far her expansion is likely to make 
for the happiness of the peoples whom she subjugates. 
Her rapid progress has been in many aspects superficial, 
and the real struggle of liberation, it may be, is yet to 
come. 


large measure a thing of veneers and poses. 


The era of “Enlightened Benevolence ’”’ is ended. 
The inhabitants of the still unconquered provinces of 
Northern China will hear with alarm that the era of 
“Great Righteousness’’ has begun. It opens with an 
alliance between Russia and Japan for the partition 
of all the outlying regions of the Chinese Empire. 
When the ink has dried on the treaty which Count 
Katsura is expected to sign in St. Petersburg, it will be 
question interesting only to the student of diplomatic 
technique, by what circumlocutions and disguises, by 
what amalgam of force and fraud, Mongolia and Man- 
churia, already divided, will at length be formally in- 
corporated in the Russian and Japanese Empires. The 
real question which hundreds of millions of Asiatics will 
be putting to their oracle as the new Emperor ascends 
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his throne, is rather how much of the Middle Kingdom, 
the real China of the Chinese, will be left to the Republic 
when he in his turn is carried to his temple under the 
pill. Only a seer or a charlatan would attempt to answer 
that riddle. That Russia will be content to remain for 
ever outside the Great Wall, and cut off from the warm 
seas, we find it hard to believe. But if she comes down 
through Pekin to Tientsin, we may expect that the 
doctrine of compensations will presently instal the 
Japanese upon the Yangtsze. Will they move before the 
young Republic is strong enough to resist them? Or 
will mutual jealousy keep them inactive until it is too 
late to treat the Chinese as the inert material of diplo- 
matic deals? Will a moment come at which we shall 
resist the ambitions of our ally and our friend ; and if it 
comes, shall we find them together by rail and ship at 
the gates of India? Or will they reflect, as military 
Powers so rarely have reflected, that China is densely 
peopled, that no acre is left where a conqueror could 
raise an ear of rice, that she, too, has already entered the 
industrial era, and that her conquered millions might 
take on their conquerors an economic revenge? We do 
not know the answers to these questions. It is just con- 
ceivable, as the Hebrew prediction ran, that in the new 
era “ righteousness” and peace may kiss each other. 





THE AMERICAN VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


No attention has been given in England, and probably 
very little in America, to the candidates adopted at 
Chicago and Baltimore for the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. The post is, indeed, one of the least 
satisfactory features of the American Commonwealth. 
John Adams was hardly exaggerating when he described 
it as “the most insignificant office that ever the mind 
of man contrived or his imagination conceived.’’ Mr. 
Bryce says of its occupant that he is “ aut Caesar aut 
nullus,’’ either President or nothing. As a possible 
President his potential power is in many ways greater 
As actual Vice- 
President, his authority is of the most trivial character. 
The duties of the Vice-President begin and end with 
presiding over the deliberations of the Senate and giving 
acasting vote in the event of a tie. He has no influence, 
however, in directing the order of business in the Upper 
Chamber, no power such as the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives used to possess of choosing the Com- 
mittees that do all the real work of legislation; he is 


” 


than that of a European monarch. 


bound to “ recognise ’’ the first Senator who rises to 
speak, and he has practically no controlling authority 
over the course of debate. He is not a member of the 
Cabinet, and cannot claim the right to be present at its 
meetings, to be consulted as to its policy, or even to 
be informed of its decisions. Nothing, perhaps, could 
Paint the ineffectiveness of the Vice-Presidency more 
eflectually than the fact that its disappearance makes no 
difference. For thirty-five years since its foundation 
the American Government has been carried on without 
the co-operation of the Vice-President. Either he has 
resigned through ill-health, or has died while in office, 
or has succeeded to the Presidency. Yet throughout 





that period the Constitution has to all appearances 
worked without the slightest derangement, and alto- 
gether unperturbed by the absence of one of its official 
heads. 

So thankless and impotent a post is naturally not 
one to attract an aspiring politician. He simply cannot 
afford to retire at what may be the very crisis of his 
career into four years of more or less decorative obscurity. 
Indeed, all Americans who conceive that they stand a 
chance of one day reaching the highest office of all, make 
a rush for cover the moment the Vice-Presidential 
nomination comes up, and nothing will persuade them to 
emerge until the danger is passed and some sacrificial 
victim who is not themselves has been captured and 
bound. Ambition, self-interest, the desire to play a part 
in greataffairs, are influences that, so far from attracting 
a man to the Vice-Presidency, make him deliberately 
avoid it. An unsought nomination for the post is little 
more than a quiet hint to commit political suicide, a 
token that the days of a man’s real usefulness are over, 
and a ceremonious interment of whatever Presidential 
ambitions he may be cherishing. It has other uses, too. 
If a man threatens to become more powerful than the 
party leaders approve of, there is nothing like cooping 
him up in the Vice-Presidency. Those were the tactics 
pursued with Mr. Roosevelt in 1900. The politicians 
needed his popularity to strengthen the Republican 
“ ticket ’’ and ensure Mr. McKinley’s election. At the 
same time they wished to put him away and “ side- 
track ’’ him once and for all; and they reasonably, but, 
as it turned out, wrongly, calculated that his nomination 
as the Vice-Presidential candidate would compass both 
ends. There are, of course, men who voluntarily seek 
and are glad to get the Vice-Presidency ; but they are 
almost invariably men who have concluded they can 
never be President, or else they are elderly politicians 
who desire to bow themselves pleasantly out of public 
life through a dignified sinecure. Deeply engraved on 
the American mind is the parable of the man who had 
two sons. One of them went to sea; the other became 
Vice-President. Neither was ever heard of afterwards. 

The fundamental trouble with the office is therefore 
that it repels the best men while only the best men ought 
to have it. The Vice-President may become the Presi- 
dent. If the experience of the past 123 years may be 
taken as typical, there would always seem to be one 
chance in six that he will. But politicians cannot afford 
to regard six-to-one chances. All they think of is what 
the Vice-Presidency is, not of what it may be. They 
are engrossed with the needs of the present and cannot 
pay attention to the possibilities of the future. In 
choosing a Vice-Presidential candidate they hardly ever 
stop to reflect that they are choosing a possible successor 
to the President. What occupies their minds is the 
necessity of getting hold of a man who will strengthen 
the party ticket in some doubtful State, or whose per- 
sonal influence will conciliate some particular section of 
the country, or restrain a meditated “bolt.” The 
nominating Convention does not take up the question of 
selecting a candidate for the Vice-Presidency until the 
very end of its proceedings, when the crucial issue of 
the Presidential nominee has been decided and everyone 
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is worn out and anxious to get home. Under the circum- 
stances any man whom the party leaders can agree upon 
is sure of being adopted without discussion, and the con- 
siderations which guide the choice of the party leaders 
are, in the main, those of electioneering tactics. Thus 
if the Presidential candidate comes from the East, it is 
thought a good move to nominate the Vice-Presidential 
candidate from the West; and, of course, vice versd. 
And not only is it a general rule that the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate should hail from the other side of the 
Alleghanies, but it is also considered of the first im- 
portance that he should be the “ favorite son ’’ of some 
“doubtful ’’ State. This it is hoped will cause local 
patriotism to rally round him and so land his native 
State safely in the net. 

But it sometimes happens that there are rival can- 
didates for the Presidential nomination within the party 
itself. Their rivalry need not be over any matter of 
principle or policy. It may be, and frequently is, a 


purely personal rivalry, but none the less acrimonious ° 


for that. “In such circumstances,’’ says Mr. Bryce, 
“it is a common practice to offer a nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency to the disappointed candidate for Presi- 
dential honors, using the office, in fact, as a sort of 
consolation prize, an olive branch, a propitiatory com- 
pliment.’’ In the same way a powerful leader who seems 
inclined to bolt the party ticket may be won over by 
being allowed to nominate the candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency; or a mutinous faction, or some special 
element in the party that it is thought desirable to 
recognise, may be conciliated or encouraged by having 
the Vice-Presidential nominee taken from its ranks. 
But this, though an easy way out of the immediate 
difficulty, is fraught with tremendous risks. It happens 
from time to time that the nominees for the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency are not only in acute personal 
antagonism, but represent entirely opposite principles 
and policies, although both are nominally members of 
the same party. Their conjunction may be all very well 
for electionecering purposes and to keep the party intact, 
but it is apt at times to lead to amazing results. Sup- 
posing the President dies, or resigns, or is impeached, or 
becomes incapable of carrying on the duties of his post, 
he is at once succeeded by a man who is utterly opposed 
to his programme, who represents nothing but a small 
and antagonistic minority in his party, and who is fully 
within his rights if he reverses all the measures brought 
forward, and turns out all the Cabinet Ministers and 
office-holders appointed, by his predecessor. Three times 
at least this has happened in American history, to the 
immense confusion, not only of the party that chanced to 
be in power at the moment, but of the nation at large 
and of the national interests. Had Andrew Johnson, 
for instance, been in political sympathy and agreement 
with Abraham Lincoln, the horrors and blunders of the 
Reconstruction Period might, one and all, have been 
avoided. 





A PLEA FOR A LIBERAL FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE debates in the House of Commons last week served 
principally to deepen and confirm one’s existing impres- 
sions. The rivalry between the British and German 





a 


| Governments—the most dangerous phenomenon in Euro. 


pean politics—hinges on a single fact: the steady growth 
of the German fleet. Were it not for the passing by the 
Reichstag of successive Navy Laws, each increasing the 
provision made by its predecessor, there would be no 
“ critical situation ” at present, no danger in the future, 
So the Government claim, and there is no reason to 
dispute their claim. Apart from this naval question, the 
Premier’s words accurately summarise the position: “| 
say, and I saythis deliberately, we have no cause, and, go 
far as I know, no occasion, for quarrel with any country 
in any part of the world.” 

But one joins issue with the Government when, 
having made this clear, they proceed to assume that, sincg 
the proximate cause of the trouble is German ship- 
building, the responsibility of the situation lies entirely 
with the German Government, and that we can do 
nothing beyond making it clear to them that every in. 
crease in their fleet will be met by a proportionate 
increase in ours, and that, at whatever cost, the 
supremacy of the British Navy will be maintained. 

That policy, ignoring as it does the motives which 
have led to the creation of a powerful German fleet, is of 
necessity sterile and ineffective. If we are to discover a 
solution for the problem, we have to carry our analysis 
further, and to inquire into the causes of Germany’s naval 
expansion. 

The first Navy Law was passed in the year 1900. 
But it was not due to a spontaneous, reasonless determina- 
tion on the part of the German Government to become a 
first-class naval power. It sprang from causes clearly 
traceable during the preceding decade. At the beginning 
of that decade the rapid development of German 
industry and commerce began to be noticed abroad, and 
especially in England. Throughout the ‘nineties its 
expansion was watched with increasing jealousy by 
English merchants and manufacturers, who saw their 
supremacy threatened by German enterprise. Inter- 
course between the two countries grew swiftly ; German 
goods were sold on the English market in increasing 
quantities, to the advantage of the English consumer, but 
to the temporary disadvantage of certain English 
producers. 

Promptly an anti-German agitation arose; the 
interests adversely affected by the keener competition 
began to clamor for protection and assistance. The 
growth of German trade, the increase in German pros- 
perity, it was argued, were injurious to England; we 
should be ruined by the influx of such quantities of goods 
“made in Germany ”’; while almost as ‘“‘ dangerous’’ as 
German imports at home, were German competition and 
German commercial expansion in Oriental and tropical 
countries. It was the characteristic argument of Pro- 
tection, whose fallacies have been exposed and ridiculed 
by every Free Trader times without number. But the 
Government to which it was addressed was Tory, Im- 
perialist, already in train to become Protectionist. They 
accepted and adopted the premises readily enough. They 
were driven steadily to the logical conclusion. If the 
expansion of German trade was ruinous to the British 
nation, then a British Government was bound to use 
every means in its power to check and hinder that expan- 
sion. Two weapons were ready to hand—fiscal policy 
and foreign policy. The first, the naked weapon of 
Protection, they feared for some years to touch; the 
second came more easily to hand. Opposition to Ger- 
many gradually became the dominant purpose of our 
diplomacy ; all other objects were overshadowed by this 
new rivalry. Other quarrels, differences with other 
nations, were reduced to their true, insignificant pro- 
portions ; became visible as matters of no great moment, 
susceptible of easy settlement; while, simultaneously, 
trivial matters in which the German Government oF 
German traders chanced to be concerned came to be 
regarded by diplomatists, and by a carefully influenced 
public opinion, as vital questions. No opportunity was 
lost of arousing feeling against Germany. The Kaiser's 
telegram of congratulation to President Kruger—rash, 
indeed, but certainly, in the eyes of those who five years 
later were branded as pro-Boers, well justified—was 
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pictured as a deliberate challenge to British rule in South 
Africa. Every act of the German Government was 
regarded as an aggression or a menace. 

The growth of these sentiments could not fail to 
alarm the German Government and the German people. 
They saw in Great Britain a nation keenly jealous of the 
expansion of their Empire and their commerce. They 
knew that a powerful school of English political thought 
regarded German prosperity and German progress as 
disastrous to British prosperity and British progress. 
They had noted the change which had come over British 
policy under the influence of Imperialist and Protec- 
tionist ideas. And the British Government, swayed 
ever more and more by those ideas, had under its com- 
mand a fleet of overwhelming power, able, if the British 
chose, to sweep German shipping from the seas and to 
destroy their growing commerce at a blow. It was small 
wonder that the position appeared to them perilous, and 
that they took steps to guard against the threatened 
danger. 

The passing of the Navy Law in 1900 was followed 
by a hardening of the situation. The anti-German 
trend of our foreign policy found full expression in the 
conclusion of the understandings with France and 
Russia. The Triple Entente came into being to confront 
and counterbalance the Triple Alliance. And simul- 
taneously, Mr. Chamberlain, seeking for a new and 
popular policy, caught eagerly at the anti-German 
prejudice, and embarked upon his Tariff Reform 
propaganda. National antipathies were inflamed and 
aggravated in order that they might be exploited in the 
interests of a party. And German belief in the hostility 
of Great Britain was confirmed and deepened. 

The General Election of 1906 gave some hope of 
relief. The electorate unhesitatingly and unmistakably 
condemned the principles of Protection and the ideals 
of Imperialism; and a Liberal Government came into 
office, pledged to Free Trade and to the principles upon 
which it is based. A change in Foreign Policy was 
anticipated, and should indeed have been one of the first 
acts of the new Government. Yet, to the astonishment 
and dismay of Radicals, nothing was done. An effort 
was made to check the pace of the growth of our arma- 
ments; but the policy which was responsible for that 
growth, both here and abroad, was left unaltered. Sir 
Edward Grey, the exponent of Free Trade principles, 
adopted in its entirety the policy of the Protectionist 
Lord Lansdowne, and boasted of his intention to pre- 
serve “continuity ’’ in the domain of foreign affairs. As 
well might the Government have declared that their 
Irish policy, their Fiscal policy, their Labor policy, must 
be continuous with that of their Tory predecessors. For 
the sake of “ continuity ’’ they abandoned, in one of the 
most vital departments of government, the tenets of 
Free Trade and the principles of Liberalism. 

That fatal step has never been retraced. The 
Germans, convinced that a Liberal Government was as 
hostile to their development as a Tory, startled by the 
arrogant outburst which accompanied the completion of 
the “ Dreadnought,’’ amended their Navy Law in 1908. 
We replied with the historic “eight more’’; and from 
that moment the competition, and the mutual suspicions 
which it engenders, have grown yearly more keen and 
more dangerous. , 

The German Government cannot indeed be exoner- 
ated from all responsibility. They were very ready to 
respond to the challenge, and to use the “ English peril ’’ 
4 @ pretext for increasing the armed strength of their 
Empire. They, too, have used their diplomacy for the 
furtherance of individual capitalist enterprises. They 
have sought privileges for concessionaires. They have 
pursued consistently and enthusiastically a Protectionist 
Policy in every sphere of government. But they have 
at least this excuse: that they are avowed and convinced 

lievers in the doctrines upon which that policy is based. 

It was from our own Government, with its pro- 
fessions of Liberalism and Free Trade, that we looked 
for a policy which would remove the suspicions and end 
the competition : for a frank disavowal of the aims of their 
predecessors ; a complete break with the methods and the 





principles of the old diplomacy ; an open statement that 
we welcomed, as beneficial to the masses of our own 
people, the expansion of German trade and the extension 
of German civilisation. Such a statement, accompanied 
by acts which would convince the Germans of its sincerity, 
would relieve the tension, dissipate the German doubts, 
and allay the fever of shipbuilding in both countries. 
If they would do this thing, they would at least put 
themselves in the right. I do not believe that it would 
fail to produce the desired effect. If it did, we should 
perforce have to reconcile ourselves to the inevitable, and 
there would be no voice raised against preparations for 
a war which we should have done our utmost to avert. 
But until they have tried it, until they have shown them- 
selves willing to put into practice, in their relations 
with foreign Governments, the principles which we hold, 
and which they profess, they cannot command our con- 
fidence or our support in their policy. 

And as yet they give no sign. They bandy re- 
sponsibility from one to another. At one moment the 
Foreign Secretary opposes—at risk of war—the German 
occupation of Agadir, because it would necessitate an 
increase in our shipbuilding programme. A few months 
later we find that that very opposition, and the crisis 
which arose from it, have caused Germany to amend her 
Navy Law, and that we are called upon as a result to 
build more ships than ever. 

A diplomacy which can produce such results as that, 
f diplomacy of which the net achievement is to have 


/ estranged more widely than ever two nations bound to 


each other by every bond of mutual interest, stands con- 
demned. Why does not Sir Edward Grey abandon the 
past, free himself from the influence and the tradition 
of Toryism, and strike out a new policy, consonant with 
the principles of Liberalism and Free Trade? Is it that 
he is devoid of imagination and of constructive ability, 
and that, by mere lack of these qualities, he moves sub- 
missively along the path he found prepared? Or can it 
be that the Governments of Europe, be they Liberal or 
Conservative, Free Trade or Protectionist, find it more 
easy to deal with the artificial “ international ” questions 
of to-day, than to face the deeper social problems, for 
the solution of which the peoples everywhere are clamor- 
ing, and to which, in the absence of foreign complications, 
they would be bound to devote their undivided attention ? 


De Forest. 


Life and Letters. 


THE FALLACIES OF EUGENICS. 








THE pace at which the “science ”’ and “ art ’’ of eugenics 
have forced themselves into public prominence within the 
last few years is calculated to awake suspicions. Partly, 
no doubt, the closer study of heredity, and, in particular, 
the new possibility of controlling variations suggested by 
the experiments of botanists and biologists, have led to 
genuine speculations upon the selection and rejection of 
human stock. This scientific impulse has, however, evi- 
dently been reinforced by two more dubious considera- 
tions. The first has been a quite groundless scare about 
racial deterioration, sedulously sown by men who have 
deluded themselves by certain tests of military fitness, 
misapplied to the denizens of city slums. The second has 
been a half-conscious instinct of self-defence in the pros- 
perous and successful members of society, favoring an 
interpretation of poverty and misery which imputes these 
evils to bad stock rather than to bad environment and 
defective social aid. The claims of voluntary charity and 
personal sympathy upon the rich were heavy enough 
burdens, but the new avowed public policy of forcing 
them to contribute to even more expensive methods of 
supporting feeble, feckless, thriftless folk, and enabling 
them freely to propagate their kind, is a danger which 
drives them to seek every assistance they can get from 
intellectual mercenaries. if, therefore, biologists can be 
got to propound a really “ scientific ” support for the view 
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that personal character is incomparably more important 
than environment, and that personal character 1s closely 
associated with physical qualities, the transmission of 
which can be discovered, measured, and controlled, this is 
evidently a very serviceable doctrine. It not only feeds 
a proper personal pride in those who realise themselves as 
a true aristocracy, but it gives them and their expert 
officers a practical control over all abnormal and therefore 
disturbing elements in society, which they will exercise for 
the good of society itself! A really courageous applica- 
tion of eugenic principles is necessary to prevent demo- 
cratic government from sinking into a mere process of 
pampering a growing parasitic lower class out of resources 
furnished by the meritorious upper class! 

These social complications are, of course, not clearly 
thought out, but they underlie the growing popularity of 
eugenics among the controlling classes. The naive 
exposition given by Major Darwin last week to the Inter- 
national Eugenic Conference well illustrates the state of 
mind. “The unfit among men were no longer necessarily 
killed off by hunger and disease, but were cherished with 
care, thus being enabled to reproduce their kind, however 
bad that kind might be. It was true that they could not 
but glory in this saving of suffering, for the spirit which 


led to the protection of the weak and affiicted was of all - 


things that which was the best worth preserving upon 
earth, and they could, therefore, never voluntarily go 
back to the crude methods of natural selection. But they 
must not blind themselves to the danger of interfering 
with Nature’s ways, and they must proclaim aloud that 
to give themselves the satisfaction of succoring their 
neighbors in distress, without at the same time con- 
sidering the effects likely to be produced by their charity 
on future generations, was, to say the least, but weakness 
and folly.’’ What are they to do? “ Conscious selection ’’ 
must replace “ natural selection.” There is nothing 
theoretically impossible in applying to the human species 
what breeders apply to other animals. They can, and 
do, breed for points. But what points? Certain simple, 
definite, physical traits. So could society breed for tall- 
ness, for blue eyes, perhaps for muscular strength. 

But how far would this carry us towards the ew in 
eugenics? No way at all. The breeder starts with an 
absolutely certain standard of fitness. He sets himself 
a eu which he believes attainable, and works towards it. 
The human Eugenist can set no such goal before him. 
There is an infinite variety of human ew. Even if you 
could get some tolerably agreed standard of a mens 
sana tn corpore sano, how could scientific breeding begin 
to work towards its attainment? Such a standard is only 
simple and agreed when it lives in the loose realm of 
phrases. Begin to apply it, and it sprouts with incessant 
variety. For a primitive fighting man a breeding policy 
might have some efficacy. Witness Sparta. For a 
modern efficient soldier it would be virtually impotent. 
Why? Primarily, because brains and moral qualities 
count forsomuch more. When for efficient soldier we sub- 
stitute efficient citizen, the full fatuity of hoping to breed 
for such a fitness becomes evident. It is not, of course, 
that spiritual and social qualities have no physical cor- 
relatives, but that all such correlations that are of the 
least consequence are unknown. Probably they are un- 
knowable, in the sense that no amount of observation or 
available experimentation can discover them. For human 
fitness differs from breeders’ fitness in that it can never be 
quite the same for any two individuals. For it will mean 
fitness to live and thrive effectively in an en- 
vironment, physical and social, which is not the same 
for any two, and which, moreover, is itself changing all 
the time. Eugenics, as a constructive, race-building art, 
can only appear plausible to a pure biologist, to whom 
man is a merely individual animal. 

To a psychologist the intricate complexity of the 
psychical make-up, and the triviality and fallibility of 
the evidence relating psychical to measurable physical 
characters, will make eugenics seem of little practical 
utility in promoting psychical fitness. To the sociologist, 
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of a fit society, as a mere aggregate of individuals bred 
to a single standard of physical or even spiritual fitness, 
has no validity. The whole “ logic’’ of eugenics is thus 
seen as an illicit extension of distinctively biological 
values into the realm of social values. 

The Congress has done good service by bringing 
Eugenists and their ambitious proposals out into the 
open. The magnitude of their pretensions is thus re- 
duced to very sober dimensions. The attempt made by 
some of these to identify social failure with bad stock 
is only made specious by ignoring known influences of 
economic and moral environment. The design of a large 
public policy, consciously directed to the selection of fit 
and the rejection of unfit stock, so as to build social pro- 
gress on a sound biological foundation, is negatived by 
the wider criticism which we have indicated. But it 
does not follow that a more modest pursuit of eugenic 
study may not be useful. If careful study of heredity 
discloses certain admittedly injurious strains to be 
generally transmissible, education, public opinion, or in 
the last resort legislation might legitimately intervene 
to discourage or prevent the propagation of such stock. 
That family history should be a matter of consideration 
for those about to marry is no more than common sense, 
The general current view of “ fitness ’’ and “ unfitness,” 
which helps to move the sentiments that make for mar- 
riage and parenthood, might well be clarified by such 
reflection. 

Men and women, however, are naturally eugenic in 
the sense that, given free opportunities of choice, they 
choose a mate who is vigorous, good-looking, clever, and 
otherwise attractive. Unfortunately, circumstances so 
narrow and distort the field of choice for most, and in 
the case of women bring so much compulsion to bear, that 
Nature’s eugenics have very little liberty of action. For 
the promotion of happy marriages, fruitful of healthy 
offspring, what is wanted is greater security of a decent 
livelihood, equal access to all careers, the breaking down 
of the present barriers between classes, larger leisure and 
freer social opportunities for all. Good and willing 
parentage would then be encouraged by the operation of 
natural motives, and many sorts of bad and unwilling 
parentage would be prevented. This policy of social- 
economic betterment would secure most of the gains 
which the Eugenists profess to aim at, with the advantage 
of enlisting Nature on their side instead of against them. 
If it were found that some low, degenerate types of 
humanity still tended to breed too freely, whether in 
slums or palaces, there would then exist a large en- 
lightened public opinion to direct the public policy. It 
is quite likely that there will always come into existence 
definitely bad parasitic stock, which it will be socially 
desirable to repress. But, until we have got some such full 
equality of opportunities as shall at least afford reason- 
able tests of personal and inherited badnesses, no case 
can be made for putting experts into a seat of authority 
vested with a power of life and death. So long as social 
arrangements remain so unjust and so unreasonable as 
they are, this injustice and irrationality must vitiate 
the tests of fitness and unfitness which aspiring biologists 
wish to apply. We think that Prince Kropotkin spoke the 
truth when he told the Eugenists that eugenics was not 
yet a science, but “simply a few ideas, generalities, and 
desires that had been expressed by a certain number of 
people.” When it has attained so large a body of well- 
ordered knowledge, as properly to constitute a science, it 
will be time to consider how far such a science is qualified 
to direct a conscious art of breeding good sorts of souls. 





AN ESSAY IN “SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT.” 


Axout thirty years ago a man who was employed as 4 
machinist in running lathes in the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany in America was promoted to “ gang-boss.’’ Having 
been a workman himself, he knew that the workmen 
were not getting one-third of a good day’s work out of 
the machines. Feeling that he was now on the side of 
the management, he engaged for three years in at 


as Mr. Balfour in his very candid criticism pointed out, | incessant and bitter war with the workmen in order t 


a standard of fitness which is not based upon a prior con- 
ception of a fit society is, ex hypothesi, illicit. The notion 


get a fair day’s work out of the lathes. 


That war ended 
in a victory for the gang-boss. 
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But Mr. Taylor, the gang-boss who subsequently 
became @ chief engineer and President of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, had during that war 
become profoundly impressed by the evils of the ordinary 
system of industry and management. He has spent the 
last thirty years in devising a remedy for those evils, the 
jneficiency of production and the perpetual discord 
between employer and employed. The remedy which has 
lately attracted so much attention in America claims to 
be a new science, and is called by its inventor “ Scientific 
Management.”’ 

The science of management in industry, if there is 
such a science, is really only a part of the larger science 
of efficiency. To do any operation with the minimum 
expenditure of strength or material, and in the shortest 
time possible, is to do it efficiently ; the greater the ex- 
penditure and the longer the time, the less efficiently 
js it performed. The difficulty is to strike the mean 
between the expenditure and time. Mr. Taylor tells us 
that there is a science of doing anything, a science of 
cleaning one’s teeth, of handling pig-iron, of shovelling 
dirt. If we know the laws of those sciences we can 
regulate our actions in order to attain the mean which 
is efficiency. Ordinarily in life and in industries nobody 
troubles about the science of doing things; we learn to 
walk and clean our teeth by walking and cleaning our 
teeth, or by watching other people do it; and the work- 
man learns to handle pig-iron by handling pig-iron, or 
by watching other workmen handle pig-iron. Now, in 
factories everything is done according to these rule-of- 
thumb or traditional methods; and nothing is done 
eficiently, because the workman has not the time or the 
intelligence to acquire the science of doing it. 

Many people may doubt the truth of this, when 
stated generally. Mr. Taylor gives instances which show 
that it is true. “I daresay,’’ were his words to a con- 
ference, “that you think that there is no science in 
shovelling dirt, that anyone can shovel dirt. ‘ Why,’ 
you say, ‘to shovel dirt you just shovel, that is all there 
isin it.’’’ And even if there were more in it than that, 
one would certainly suppose that as people must have 
been shovelling dirt ever since Adam delved, someone 
would have hit upon the best way to shovel it. But no 
one ever did, before Mr. Taylor “ started to think on 
the subject of shovelling.’’ And it took some days 
thinking even to find “the most important element in 
the science of shovelling.’’ The most important element 
18: what shovel-load will a man do his biggest day’s 
work? 

And then it took many more days experimenting to 
discover the answer to that question. Two men were 
kept shovelling dirt for two or three months, while 
another man stood over them with a stop-watch, timing 
them, counting the shovel loads, telling them what to do. 
They began with an ordinary shovel and a full shovel- 
load, which averaged thirty-eight pounds. In this way 
it was found how much they could do in a day when 
they were shovelling at thirty-eight pounds to the shovel. 
Then the same thing was done with shorter shovels and 
smaller shovel-loads, averaging thirty-four, thirty, 
twenty-eight, down to fourteen pounds. And as the 
shovel-load was reduced from thirty-eight to twenty-one 
pounds, the total tonnage shovelled by each man in a 
day increased; after twenty-one pounds it began to 
decrease again; the answer to the question had been 
discovered. At twenty-one pounds to the shovel-load, a 
man will do his biggest day’s work. 

But that is only the beginning of the matter. In 
an ordinary factory the workers use the same shovel to 
shovel everything, from “rice-coal, three and a-half 
Pounds to a shovel load,’’ to “ heavy wet ore, about 
thirty-eight pounds to the shovel-load.’’ Mr. Taylor 
built a shovel room, in which were eight or ten different 
kinds of shovels, made so that whatever a man was 

shovelling, from rice-coal to heavy ore, he could use a 
thovel which would give him an average shovel-load of 
twenty-one pounds. 

_ This example shows only the first principle of 
‘ientific management, namely, the development of a 
science for each element of a man’s work. In every case 
it begins with an elaborate study of men, machinery, and 





material. The question to be settled is: “ What is the 
best way of doing this, and if a man does it in that way, 
what ought his output to be?’’ Every movement of 
workman and machine is timed, and the time required 
for such movement is known to the smallest fraction of 
a second. ene As 

The object of the other three principles of scientific 
management is to get the work done in accordance with 
the knowledge obtained under the first principle. The 
first is to select instruments and men and to train and 
teach the men; the second to co-operate with the men so 
that the work is done in accordance with the principles of 
the science; the third to redistribute the responsibility 
between the management and the men. In practice this 
entails a complete reorganisation of industry. The 
management takes over entirely the responsibility for 
arranging how the work is to be done. The daily task 
of each man in the factory is planned for him one day 
before in a central office. He receives written instruc- 
tions as to what he has to do, where he has to do it. 
A “functional foreman’’ stands over him to show him 
exactly how he has to do the work, every movement in 
accordance with the knowledge, in the hands of the 
management, of the best way of doing it. The workman 
is on a “ task wage ’’ ; that is, he knows that, if he com- 
pletes the task set him, he will get the ordinary wage 
plus a bonus of from thirty to one hundred per cent. ; 
if he fails, he will get only the ordinary wage. 

Such, in outline, is Mr. Taylor’s system. It has 
been adopted in many and various large industrial com- 
panies in America. The results are spoken of with 
enthusiasm by its inventor and by many of the capitalists 
and manufacturers who have adopted it. They claim 
that it revolutionises industry and business, it reconciles 
labor and capital, it enormously reduces cost of produc- 
tion, and increases wages. The system has been in opera- 
tion long enough to make it possible to verify some of 
these claims by a consideration of actual results. 

In the first place, it seems to be true that the system 
does make a most astonishing difference in efficiency. 
The systematic study of the simplest operation shows that 
in almost every case the traditional method of doing it is 
most inefficient. Here are some examples of increased 
efficiency obtained under scientific management :— 

(1) Bricklaying: 120 bricks per man per hour in- 

creased to 350 bricks per man per hour ; 

(2) Cotton goods manufacture: Increase of output 

100 per cent. 

(3) Handling pig-iron: 124 tons per man per day 

increased to 47 tons per man per day. 

(4) Machine factory work: Increase of production 

from 400 to 1,800 per cent. 


(5) Shovelling: 16 tons per man per day increased 
to 59. 


It is also true that this increase of efficiency has in 
most cases, been accompanied by a great decrease in cost 
of production and increase in wages. Thus, in the case 
of the shovelling quoted above, while the average daily 
wage per man rose from $1.15 to $1.88, the cost to the 
company of handling a ton fell from $0.072 to $0.033. 

The claims of scientific management to solve the 
larger problems of industrial society are far more 
doubtful. Mr. Taylor argues that increase of the output 
of the workman must benefit not only the whole world in 
general, but the workmen themselves. He is at great 
pains to show that such an increase does not produce un- 
employment, and as a proof he quotes the introduction 
of machinery. But no argument can ever prove that, if 
the efficiency of labor in any industry is improved, so 
that one man is employed where only two were employed 
before, the demand for the product will be increased suf- 
ficiently to provide employment for all. In some cases, 
such conditions will be fulfilled, in others they certainly 
will not. The whole question is one of considerable in- 
tricacy, and depends largely in each particular case upon 
the relation of the cost of labor to the total cost of 
production. 

One has only to examine actual cases in which the 
new system was introduced, to see that the results were 
not all pure gain to the workers. When the scientific 
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system of shovelling was introduced into the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the number of yard laborers was reduced 
from about 500 to 140. 


less true that about 360 men were thrown out of work. 
Again, take the case of the handling of pig-iron. The 
scientific investigation of the work showed that a man 
ought to handle 47 tons a day instead of the previous 
124 tons. The task set for each man in the Bethlehem 
Steel Company was accordingly 47 tons. But we learn 
that, with the “ very best intentions,” seven out of eight 
men in a gang, employed on this work, were physically 
unable to complete the task.’’ And so seven out of eight 
men had to find other employment. 


The last example shows clearly where an abuse of | 
the system may very easily creep in. It is the manage | 


ment which fixes the standard of efficiency ; the desire to 
earn the bonus is what is relied upon to keep the worker 
up to that standard. If the management is scrupulous 


and careful, the standard will probably be sufficiently. | 
low ; and it is true that in many cases improved methods | 


of Scientific Management have not only increased the 


output, but have also made the work easier and the hours 


shorter. But this has not always been the case. 


“ Efficiency engineers” are, after all, only human, and | 
human calculations are not necessarily kept accurate by | 
A slight miscalculation may result in | 


good intentions. 
the setting of too high a standard of efficiency. When 
this happens, the bonus acts as a goad to urge the worker 
on to efforts beyond his or her strength. 


And there are other considerations which make one | 
question the hopes of Mr. Taylor and his followers, that | 
the system can provide a permanent reconciliation of the | 


interests of the employer and the employed. After all, 
at the root of the whole system is the enormous increase 
of output of man and machine, and the consequent de- 


crease in the cost of production. Whether the worker is | 
to share in the profits that result must depend very much | 
upon the spirit in which the new knowledge is used by the 


employer. It is true that if it is used, as Mr. Taylor used 
it, in the right spirit, and in accordance with the three 
last princples of scientific management laid down by him, 
little but good can result. 
systematically trained to his highest state of eficiency, 
and has been brought to do a higher class of work than he 
was able to do under the old type of management ; and 
at th> same time, he has acquired a friendly mental atti- 
tude towards his employer and his whole working con- 
ditions.” 

But where so much depends upon the spirit in which 
the individual employer uses that method, one cannot 
wonder that the American trade unions have regarded 
the whole system with suspicion. The knowledge of the 
capacity of machines, animate and inanimate, which 
the system has accumulated is a powerful and 
dangerous weapon. As one reads the words of 
these great American manufacturers and capitalists, 
who ticket and label their men, who move them 
about in their “ yards’’ like pawns on a chess-board, 
who talk of them and oil them with bonuses as if they 
were cog-wheels in a vast machine, it is difficult to avoid 
from time to time a feeling of horror for the whole system. 
The scientific manager studies men as if they were 
machines, the machinery of their minds as well as of their 
bodies. He not only watches every movement of the 
workman, stop-watch in his hand, but he is also a 
psychologist. He will give you a law about the cupidity 
of the human mind as readily as the law of heavy 
laboring, which tells us the tiring effect of heavy labor 
on a first-class workman. Such knowledge can be, and 
already has been, used to drive and oppress the workman, 
as well as to educate and raise him. When the ownership 
of the Bethlehem Steel Works “ passed into the hands of 
Charles M. Schwab, in 1901, the efficiency engineers were 
dismissed. But the machinery of their system was kept. 
Bonuses, premiums, and other inducements for greater 
exertions on the part of the workers were continued, but 
without the spirit which had previously made these con- 
trivances part of a larger system. The result 
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It is true that the 140 men | 
earned $1.88 per day instead of $1.15, but it is none the | 


“Each workman has been | 





was a return to the system of ‘drive’ such as the world 
has seldom seen excelled.’’* 

But though the system may not bring at once the 
millennium, which many people prophesy from it, its im. 
portance should not be overlooked either by the worker 
or the employer. There are practically no limits to jt 
application. It has already been applied, and with re. 
markable results, to the handling of pig-iron, the layin 
of bricks, the carrying of messages by office-boys, the 
testing of ball-bearings for bicycle wheels, the running of 
elaborate metal-cutting machines. The American trade 
union has already shown its hostility to the engineer 


with the stop-watch ; the hostility of the English workman 


will probably be far greater. But the whee!s of our in. 
dustrial system are apt to turn without any reference to 
the likes or dislikes of the unfortunate people who form 
part of it. The breaking of machines never stopped the 


| introduction of machinery, and a system which affects pro- 


duction and industrial efficiency, as scientific manage- 


ment does, is bound to force its way in under 
the drive of competition. What is to be hoped 
and worked for is that a fair share of its 


benefits may fall to labor. It is a hopeful feature 
of it that it can never be fully successful without a very 
high form of cooperation between all concerned in it. 
That is why those who believe that some form of co-opera- 
tion can be the only solution of industrial problems 
should consider whether they have not in this system an 
instrument peculiarly fitted to their hands. 





THE CURSE OF HISTORY. 


History is now made much of, and memory accounted 
the manifestation of mind’s reality. Outside the dis- 
coveries of physical laws, there has been no such advance 
in other science during the last fifty years as in the 
method of history. It is not merely that historical 
research has been indefinitely multiplied, and the test 
of evidence and authority become more rigid. The 
whole conception of the past has changed, and where 
eternal and immutable principles once were sought, a 
perpetual variation of growth with relative power or 
decay can now only be asserted. History has almost 
ceased to be distinctively human; it is a!most swallowed 
in biology ; and in man we behold only the summary of 
an immeasurable past, just as in a wolf, a worm, or a 
beetle. 

Apart from material inventions, chiefly applied to 
movement in space or to the destruction of human life 
(neither necessarily an advantage), history has become 
the chief of sciences, and it occupies many of the finest 
minds. And yet, in spite of all advances, one may 
sometimes think the words of Faust remain true: “ Mein 
Freund, die Zeiten der Vergangenheit sind uns ein Buch 
mit sieben Siegeln—Time past remains to us a book with 
seven seals; what the historians call the spirit of the 
time, is in the end only their own spirit, in which the 
past becomes reflected.’’ How hideous and pernicious 
the result of that reflection may be, is often seen. If 
only, one is sometimes driven to think, if only the whole 
memory of the past up to this morning could suddenly be 
erased ; if only all historians would suddenly die and all 
the records, the chronicles, the annals, the diaries, the 
historic compositions, the epics, legends, myths, and 
fragments of folk-lore could be heaped up as pyres for 
their bodies at noon, what incalculable relief that 
holocaust would bring! How freely the world would 
breathe! What equality would ensue, what brotherly 
affection abound, what dark and embittered animosities 
would disappear in sweetness and light! ‘‘ Amnesty and 
oblivion ’’—those very words signifying the erasure of 
memory’s tablets have a soothing and pleasant sound. 
They savor of peace, and smell of precious ointment. 
They are the token of amity and fellowship restored 
between conflicting peoples, and the happy obliteration 
of all history would entail a clause of amnesty and 
oblivion throughout the human race. 








©“ Fatigue and Efficiency,” by J. Goldmark, p. 200. 
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Even locally applied, it would yield a blessed con- 
summation. Consider the case of Belfast, where 
liticians are now lashing the workpeople up to the 
oint of mutual slaughter. History, and history alone, 
js the curse of that great city, which might be so beautiful 
and so happy, if only its memory failed. It is 
history, it is mere memories and obsolete records, 
that divert its fine and indomitable energies into 
the by-paths of hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness. It is history alone upon which violence feeds, and 
rage is suckled upon blood long dry. It is history that 
divides the quarters of the city, the streets, and even 
back lanes between supporters of differing versions of 
the same great religion. Go up Falls Road, and you 
hear ‘‘ Cromwell (hell roast him)’’; go up Shankhill 
Road, and on every decent mantelpiece you find William 
of Orange in pottery. Both Cromwell and William III. 
are mere historic figures. We know the best and the 
worst of them. They have been long dead, absorbed 
into the infinite azure of the past. But, alas! their 
works do not follow them, and time grants no oblivion 
to the hatreds they symbolise. Even groups of houses 
stand like military colonies planted in the hostile 
territory of one religious faction or the other, and 
families hold outposts of the faith, like bishops 
consecrated ‘“‘in partibus infidelium.’’ A practised 
observer can distinguish the historic belief written on 
the countenance of man or woman, just as in Turkey the 
Christian and the Moslem, though of the same race, are 
marked out by look and dress and smell. In Belfast, 
alone among cities, slums are destroyed in the name of 
religion, and more decent houses erected, in the hope that 
Protestants may inhabit them to vote against the 
Member for the Western Division. Thus out of the eater 
cometh forth meat; but it is the top dog that eats it. 

It all comes of accursed memories. The present 
writer was brought up to regard the conflict of Pro- 
testant and Papist as the only thing that really mattered 
in history. The rest of the world’s fortunes just con- 
verged upon that, and according as Protestant or Papist 
triumphed, from reign to reign, or country to country, 
the power of God or Satan stood in the ascendant. He 
was instructed never to doubt that the Pope was not 
merely the Scarlet Woman of the Apocalypse, but the 
incarnation of the Evil One ruling in Satan’s invisible 
world revealed. He has long ceased to spit when a 
Papist passed, but when first one was pointed out to him, 
he felt assured of two things: first, that the Papist 
would hereafter burn everlastingly ; and, secondly, that 
the Papist desired to burn him alive here and now. 
Who can calculate the evil wrought by “ Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs’’ alone, which was in those days for many 
families the only interesting literature outside the Old 
Testament? It is history, it is memory, that has con- 
secrated venom in place of wine, and for the bread of 
communion apportions to each the Dead-Sea fruit of 
discord. 

In Ireland, a long-drawn-out misery of contention 
preserves the curse of memory peculiarly fresh, and 
Limerick, for instance, is to Irishmen, ‘‘ the City of the 
Violated Treaty ”’—a violation and a treaty that England 
has conveniently forgotten for two centuries. So in Bel- 
fast the cherished memories of evil haunt the very 
stones, and the scenes of faction riots long ago are more 
familiar than the great battles of the Peninsula, after 
which so many of the streets in the Catholic quarter are 
named. Here there was bloodshed in the ’sixties; 
here Patrick Murphy was shot over the first Home Rule 
Bill; here we tripped up the cavalry with wires pegged 
across the street, and stoned their flank from the alley 
at right-angles ; here the Orangemen dared to show their 
faces, and were hurled back to their frontiers, with 
slaughter; here the hard-pressed Catholics slipped 
through the houses and over the yards at the back ; here 
the police were set upon by Nationalists as supporters of 
tyranny, and by Protestants as Papists ; nor was their lot 
a happy one. Each sceneis historic. It isengraved on the 
mind of every child, indelible as a pyramid’s inscription. 
Who would not pray for an Act of Oblivion when, as Mr. 
Robert Lynd tells us in one of his fine essays on Ireland, 





the Protestant nurse believes God to be an Orangeman, 
and nurtures her charges on songs with such a chorus 
as :— 
“ Slitter, slaughter, 
Holy water ! 
Sprinkle the Papishes every one! 
And that’s what we’ll do, 
And we’ll cut them in two, 
And the Protestant Boys ’ll carry the drum.” 

It is merely through the curse of history that in that 
distracted city ‘the Twelfth ’’ does not suggest the legis- 
lators’ slaughter of birds upon the moors, but drums and 
tramplings, and broken skulls. Historic melodrama is 
an attractive form of art, but when a particularly fine 
specimen was taken to Belfast a few years ago, the history 
was too much for the attraction, and the divided audience 
sang “The Boys of Wexford”’ against “ Rule, Britannia!’’ 
without flagging till the curtain dropped. We all know 
the new Irish Theatre, how excellent it is in literature 
and acting; but in Belfast its performance was drowned 
by uninterrupted applause, not in appreciation of literary 
or dramatic merit, but to show that the memory of de 
parted generations had not perished, and national art 
must be encouraged to perpetuate the curse of Cromwell. 
Let us not ask too much at a time; let us only imagine 
how beneficent would be the change if orators could forget 
the phrase, “ for which our fathers fought and died.” It 
is the phantoms called up from the dead by that phrase 
that fill the Protestant heart with cut-throat terrors. It 
is those phantoms that. now are hurling at Catholic heads 
the iron plugs punched warm from the rivet-holes of the 
liner’s plates on Queen’s Island ; and it is they that chase 
the lonely workman into solitary corners and batter him 
till he is nearly as phantasmal as themselves. Even the 
games are exploits of civil war; in the name of a non- 
existent past, Linfield breathes slaughter against Celtic 
on the football field, and the cries of ‘‘ Go on the Stripes ”’ 
and ‘‘Go on the Blues’”’ are punishable with forty- 
shilling fines—punishable as the prayer that the Pope 
may speedily descend to his own place. 

Is, then, nothing worth doing in the living city, that 
all should thus be sacrificed to obsolete visions and the wor- 
ship of the dead? Belfast stands where a beautiful river 
enters one of the most beautiful inlets of the sea. Nature 


. and man have supplied her with some of the finest docks 


and shipbui!ding yards in the world. Nature and man 
have supplied her with the finest opportunities for the 
spinning and weaving of flax and linen. Great hills over- 
shadow her, and beyond the hills are glens and moor- 
lands, far surpassing England’s beauty. Yet the most 
rigid Ulsterman will admit that the city is one of the 


/vilest and most hideous defilements of the earth, and the 


people, whether in yards or mills, stand among the lowest 
and most oppressed. The ordinary worker in the ship- 
yards, murderous with fantastic history, puts up with two 
shillings or half-a-crown less than a pound a week. The 
docker, with his eye on William III., takes 44d. to 6d. an 
hour. In the mills, 28,000 women and children, mindful 
of the Pope and Scullabogue Barn, slave to eke out the 
family existence. Women must content themselves with 
“loyalty ” or Nationalism at 8s. 6d. up to an average of 
14s. a week. Children of twelve are brought up on 
“ Slitter, slaughter ’’’ and 3s. 6d. a week, nominally as 
half-timers, really as full workers at ten hours a day for 
three days a week. Rather less than 70 per cent. of 
Belfast children go to school. Between the years of 
fifteen and twenty, the death-rate, owing to the un- 
wholesome labor in the mills, is enormous. The truck 


‘system rages, with its usual deadly results. 


One may admire idealism, and applaud the sacrifice 
of their own and other people’s lives by factions possessed 
with spiritual or political passion, however blind; and 
yet one might desire to divert a certain quantity of all 
that flame and fury from the adoration of the shadows 
of shades to the deliverance of actual life. And such, 
indeed, has been the desiro of the Belfast working people 
now for some years past. On the steps of the big Custom 
House, scene of Sunday oratory, more talk has of late been 
heard of Socialism and labor than of the ghostly Boyne. 
In the last great dock riots, five or six years ago, peace 
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reigned between religions, and only the agents of 
capitalism were counted as the enemy. Year by year the 
urgent questions of work and wages have been gradually 
overwhelming the ancient feuds, and at last it seemed as 
though the dead were to be allowed to bury their dead. 
With infinite effort, the putrefying corpses of animosity 
have now been resuscitated, whether from sincere per- 
versity or in the hope of turning the working people’s 
thoughts into channels where they cannot threaten the 
predominance of wealth. But in the midst of the 
gloomiest and most terrifying dreams, there often comes 
a moment when we are conscious that the dream is 
nothing, it will soon vanish away, and be forgotten, 
leaving us to mingled but genuine existence under the 
sun and rain. 





A CLUSTER OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Sweet are the uses of advertisement.’’ Shakespeare’s 
famous line is not half as true as this variant of it. 
Apart from such gigantic ‘“uses’’ as we read in 
“'Tono Bungay,’’ and see every day in our inter- 
course with commercial millionaires, advertisement 
has its lesser but still agreeable uses in suggesting 
reflection and, promoting mirth. Many a newspaper 
enlivens its weekly page of “ Facetie’’ with cuttings 
from the advertising columns of other papers. My 
friend ‘‘ Sub Rosa’’ does it several times a week, and 
before now I have followed his example. As a rule, the 
gems of advertisement are not found in clusters: they 
lurk, singly, in the dark corners of unexpected prints ; 
and the seeker who finds one good specimen after a week’s 
toil counts himself well repaid. But just lately I have 
been in luck’s way. I have ‘‘struck oil,’’ as the 
Americans say; or, to put it more rhetorically, I have 
discovered a seam or stratum of advertisement, as rich 
in beauty and profit as the diamond-mines of Golconda. 
So far it seems to be known to myself only, and it is 
not in human nature to disclose my glittering secret. 
However, I will generously exhibit a few of the gems 
in my shop-window, and will leave the dazzled passers- 
by to discover the mine for themselves. To dismiss the 
language of Parable, I may say that all the advertise- 
ments which I here present are culled from a single issue 
of a single newspaper ; and the student of Sociology may 
be interested in discovering from the nature of the 
excerpts the class or layer of society to which that 
newspaper appeals. 
Matthew Arnold once spoke, through the mouth of 
‘* Adolescens Leo,’’ of ‘‘ those toothless old Cerberuses, 
the Bishops,’ and the paper from which I am quoting 
must surely have its circulation in Episcopal Palaces. 
(i.) T) AINLESS AND PERFECT DENTISTRY.—Dr. 

Surgeon Dentist, England, and Doctor of Dental Surgery, 
U.S.A., has been awarded 10 Gold Medals at the Great Inter- 
national Exhibitions for his Dentistry, and has also received 
the following high testimony— 

‘““My Dear Doctor,—Allow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction 
of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and 
articulation perfect. 

“In recognition of your valuable services rendered to me, 
you are at liberty to use my name.”’ (Signed) T. BARCHESTER. 

LD FALSE TEETH.—We give highest possible price for 

above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. 
Dealers in old gold or silver in any form. Bankers’ 
references. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons wishing 

to receive full value should apply to the actual] manu- 
facturers, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by 
post, value per return.—Messrs. ——. Established 100 years. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons wishing to 

receive full value should apply to us instead of to Pro- 





(ii-) 


(iii. ) 


(iv.) 





vincial buyers. Immediate cash sent, or offer made BY 
RETURN OF POST. 
(v.) LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT, any condition. 4d. per 


tooth given on vulcanite, 1s. on silver, 1s. 6d. on gold, 
$s. on platinum. Strictly genuine. Immediate cash sent. 


When we consider that these five advertisements are | 
taken from a single issue, we are driven to the conclusion | 
that our “ Cerberuses’’ are even more impotent than | 
when Adolescens Leo jeered at them, 


——_—______ 





But the loss of teeth is by no means the only mis. 
fortune to which this thoughtful journal ministers. 

AIR FALLING OFF.—A Lady who lost nearly all hers, 

and has now a strong, heavy growth, will send particulars 

to anyone enclosing stamped addressed envelope to Miss C, M. 

While some of us have too little hair, others have 
too much, or have it in the wrong place. For them, too, 
Balm in Gilead is delicately advertised. 

I“ ttiehes nedic antiseptically and effectually performed, 

‘4 Highest medical references; special terms to those engaged 

in nursing, teaching, clerical work, &c.; strict privacy; con. 
sultation free. 

From the Bishops, thus rendered beautified and 
articulate, we pass, by a natural transition, to the 
“‘ Inferior Clergy,’’ and for them also there is joy, in the 
form of vestiarian history. 

TORY OF THE “ ENGLESHE SURPELISSE.” “ It js 

the most beautiful and dignified Surplice I have ever seen,” 
was the response made by one Clergyman who saw it for the 
first time. The story of this Surplice is one of small beginnings, 
and had its origin in a request made by the Chaplain of a 
Theological College, who, in order to oust the spare, attenuated 
Vestment which passed for a Surplice, and was very generally 
worn, asked that Mr. —— would make one after the pattern 
of the Cathedral Surplice of pre-Reformation days. This wish 
was carried out, and the Surplice taken up by the Candidates 
who were entering Holy Orders. From time to time their 
friends saw and purchased for their own wear. Gradually the 
pattern was improved and perfected—many Clerical Tailors 
have imitated it, but this ‘“‘ English Surplice”’ easily holds 
first place. It is always made in a good material, and the 
workers have developed such skill that each Surplice has a dis- 
tinctive beauty of its own. English Clerics all over the world 
testify to these facts, while recently it has been winning favor 
in the United States, where it is passed by the American 
Customs free of duty, on a certificate that it is for Church 
use only. 
This victory, not indeed complete but still partial, of 
tailoring over Tariffs, ought certainly to be inscribed 
among the triumphs of the Church. It is a great and 
a cheering thought that the ‘‘ Surpelisse ’’ knits into one 
the Kingly Commonwealth of England and the Great 
Republic of the West. 

But the cowl does not make the monk, nor the 
surplice the curate. He needs a further outfit, and he 
can get a ‘‘ Clerical Frock Suit’’ for £3 10s., and 
‘* cassocks, gowns, hoods, stoles, hats, and collars’’ at 
the lowest price compatible with ‘‘ Fair conditions, and 
the standard of the Church of England.’’ A postcard, 
addressed to the proper quarter, will bring him, “‘ free 
on application,’’ an Illustrated Catalogue of 

IBLES, Prayer Books, Hymn Books, Church Services, Daily 
Service Books, Bible Wallets, Sermon Cases, Motto Cards, 
Framed Quotations, Pictures, Devotional Books, Christian 
Literature, Books for Students, Sixpenny Series, and Gem 
Oratorios. 


And he can procure a ‘‘ beautifully carved crucifix from 
Ober-Ammergau ”’ (via Bristol). 

But the curate must not only be properly clad and 
equipped. He must be taught ‘‘ How to Speak 
Effectively,’’ and this he can learn from Mr. Hollowell’s 
booklet, price 3s. 6d, ‘‘ perfect in the clearness and grip 
of its subject,” or in Private Lessons on “ Terms for’d.” 

Even in the matter of his bodily sustenance, the 
advertisers will help him. If he observes the Days of 
Fasting and Abstinence, as a good Churchman should, 
he will find himself provided with ‘‘ Vegetarian Board 
(full or partial),’”’ in the ‘‘ quiet, though convenient, 
and pleasant situation ’’ of Westbourne Grove; and if 
it prove too “‘ partial,’’ he can eke it out with “ The 
Original Eccles Cake,’’ at ls. 5d. a box. If his con- 
stitution requires meat, he can ‘‘ ensure a good breakfast 
by buying ‘ Real Wiltshire Bacon’ direct from the 
curers’’; and he can fill up the chinks with ‘‘ Jams, 
Jellies, and Fruits in Syrup,’’ or the ‘“‘ New Egg-and- 
Milk Toffee, brimful of nutriment and overflowing with 
goodness.’” He can wash down his temperate dinner with 
“ pure, unfermented wines,” or, should wines of another 
quality tempt him to inebriety, a “Farm Colony 
will cure him by making him work in its ‘‘ Large 
Garden ”’ for no other reward than an approving con- 
science. Should he suffer a ‘‘ nerve break-down,” 4 
physician is yearning to receive him into ‘‘A large and 
well-appointed house ’’ near Spithead, which must on 0° 
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account be confused with a private asylum. lf his | 
bodily health should be impaired, he is guarded against 
the seductive perils of unauthorised practice by ““ What 
Are We! A question never yet answered by Christian 
Scientists.’’ Should he live to become an ‘‘ Aged 
Invalid,” he can be received into a ‘“‘ Home, at a nominal 
weekly charge of 10s. 6d.,’’ and if he wants a little light 
reading to keep him cheerful, he can buy ‘‘ Hereafter 
—Short Studies on subjects connected with the Life 
beyond the Grave.’’ After this, let no man say that the 
Church of England fails to make adequate provision for 
her necessitous or exhausted ministers. 

In what I have written so far, I may have conveyed 
the sense that the paper under review is devoted to the 
interests of a narrow orthodoxy ; but this would be quite 
an erroneous impression. It announces 

PROPOSED MAGAZINE, on modern and progressive 

A lines. To be issued monthly at 3d., which will appeal 

especially to all Social workers, and those interested in Re- 

ligious Work, Art, Music, and Literature. 
It advertises a course of 


RIDAY EVENING LECTURES, in the Green Salon, 
F Eustace Miles Restaurant, 40-42, Chandos Street, Charing 
Cross. Subject, ‘‘The Happiest People in the World; or 
Society reconstructed on the Principles of the Apostolical Foun- 
dation.”” To be given by the author of “ Progressive Creation,” 
“ Progressive Redemption,” etc. 


And 


SYSTEMATIC, GRADUATED, AND COMPLETE 
A COURSE OF STUDY in Mental and Spiritual] Develop- 
ment, called THE NEW LIFE, is now available for live 
thinkers all over the world. 


It recommends, among ‘‘ 150 of the world’s best 


books,’’ Froude’s ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith,’’ Renan’s 
“Marcus Aurelius,’’ and Hume’s ‘“‘ Political Dis- 
courses.’” Lighter recreation it proffers in the shape of 


Jig-Saw Puzzles and Scientific Graphology. 
It touches that broad human ground where all men 
are kin, when it offers 
DVANCES of £100 to £1,000 granted at 5 per cent. by 
an old-established Assurance Society of the highest reputa- 
tion in connection with Life Assurance. 
And it points the way to wealth when it tells us that 
A Collector wants 
OLORED PRINTS by George Baxter, Silk-needlework 
Samplers and Pictures, Old Cut-glase Lustres and Goblets, 
Old Colored Bead-work Bags, Neck-chains, etc., Old Pewter 
Plates, Candlesticks, and Goblets, Old Staffordshire and China 
Figures, Well-decorated Old China Tea Services, Old Carved 
Oak and Mahogany Furniture, Old Silver, small Old Satinwood, 

Tortoiseshell, and other Tea Caddies. High prices given for 

fine specimens. 

There is a width in this appeal to the Lumber-room, 
which should ensure a rich response. 

But, if our journal is not sectarian, still less is it 
the organ of one sex or one class. The reiterated cry 
of “ Blouses! Blouses!! Biovsrs!!!’’ rings through its 
columns, and ‘‘ extreme value is remitted ’’ for cast-off 
wardrobes. It cheers people of moderate incomes by 
assuring them that ‘“ orchid-growing is not expensive,’’ 
and at the same time it has its word of hope for the sons 
and daughters of toil. 

EGRIMED HANDS.—H—’s Detergent has been specially 

prepared for use whenever soap is ineffectual. Its thorough 
cleansing power has been described as wonderful by not a few 
correspondents. Motorists and gardeners will find it very ser- 
viceable. It is beneficial to the ekin and hair, is antiseptic and 
refreshing to use. An eminent bacteriologist in giving an order 
said he liked it very much. 

_ From bishops to bacteriologists is a far cry; but I 
think I have made good my original proposition that 
the uses of advertisement are sweet. 

Grorce W. E. Russet. 


Short Studies. 


COLLEAGUES. 


Mr. Justice McBurnige stepped quickly into the shelter 
of the little passage, and collided with the man who had 
ready taken refuge there. 
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“I beg your pardon,’’ he murmured. 
dark 

“That’s all right, sir,’ the stranger replied in a 
cheery voice. ‘‘ Bit awkward comin’ in ’ere out of the 
light, ain’t it? Sudden, I mean! ”’ 

“Yes,’’ replied the judge, turning to look at the 
rain-drenched street. “A very heavy shower,’’ he 
added. 

“Yes, an’ come on so sudden, too. Funny sort of 
weather we bin’ ’avin’ lately, ain’t we? One minute 
sun shinin’, an’ the next, you get soaked through. No 
certainty about it! I suppose it’s bein’ so near the sea, 
an’ the ‘ills, an’ one thing an’ another! ”’ 

“TI suppose so,’’ said Mr. Justice McBurnie in the 
tone of one who is indifferent to the conversation of his 
companion. He looked for a moment at him, and saw 
a small man, seemingly of mild manners, with an odd 
way of smiling when he spoke, as though beneath his 
most commonplace phrase there lurked some inscrutably 
comic meaning known only to him. 

“ You’re a native of this town! ’’ asked the judge. 


“It’s very 





“Oh, yes. Born an’ bred ’ere. I got a shop, you 
know! ’”’ 

“ Indeed ! ”’ 

“Yes. I do a bit of travellin’ now an’ again. 


Nothink to speak of 
down, eh?’’ 

The storm had grown in severity while they stood 
in the passage, and the rain came down in sheets. 

“Most unfortunate,’’ murmured Mr. Justice 
McBurnie. “I’ve come quite a long way from my hotel 
without an umbrella or a mackintosh. I hope it won’t 
last much longer.’’ 

The little man smiled in his odd, superior, knowing 
way. ‘‘ You never know,’’ he said, “ now the Assizes 
is on!”’ 

“The Assizes? ’’ 

“Yes. Some people say there’s bound to be bad 
weather when the Assizes is on. ‘Specially when’s there 
a murder case. Funny the things people do say about 
Assizes, ain’t it?” 

The judge did not reply. 

“ Now, there’s my ole mother! She would ’ave it 
that it was against the law for a butcher to serve on a 
jury tryin’ a man for ’is life. She wouldn’t believe it 
wasn’t true. Of course, it ain't true. I ast a gentleman 
once—’e was a lawyer, you know—an’ ’e said ’e’d never 
’eard of such a thing.”’ 

“ What a curious thing for your mother to believe! ”’ 
said Mr. Justice McBurnie, turning to the garrulous 
little man. 

“ Yes it was, wasn’t it? Of course, she don’t believe 
it now, sir. She’s dead.’’ 

“ Oh, indeed! ”’ 

“Yes. She was a good ole soul. Seventy-two she 
was, an’ ’ad ’er senses to the last. But she wouldn’t 
believe it wasn’t true about butchers, sir, not ’er, if the 
queen ’erself ’ad swore it on the Bible. She said it stood 
to reason butchers wouldn’t be allowed to try a man for 
his life. ‘ Killin’ animals all day,’ she said, ‘ made ’em 
callous, an’ they’d ’ang you as soon as look at you!’ ”’ 

Mr. Justice McBurnie laughed. ‘“Oh,’’ he said, 
“ was that why she objected to butchers on juries? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir, an’ you couldn’t shake ’er out of it. Of 
course, butchers is a bit ’ard! No doubt about it. Stan’s 
to reason, as she said. You can’t go on takin’ life like 
they do, an’ not get a bit ’ardened, can you? On’y wot 
I used to say to ’er was, it ain’t the law. It may be 
common-sense, ses I, but it ain’t the law. But she would 
‘ave it that it was. Stubborn, sir. Seventy-two, she 
was, but that stubborn! ”’ 

The judge advanced towards the edge of the passage, 
and gazed up at the dark sky, and then up and down 
the street. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to get any better,’’ he said. 

“No,”’ said the stranger, “ it won’t now, I shouldn’t 
think.” 

“TI wonder if I could get a cab or some sort of 
vehicle! ’”’ 

The little man thought it was probable that he 
might. “I’ll go up to the ’ead of the street,’’ he said, 


Gummy, ain’t it comin’ 
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“when the rain’s over a bit, an’ 
for you!’ 

“ You’re very kind! i 

“Oh no, sir, not at all. You're a stranger ’ere, an’ 
if we can’t do a thing like that for a stranger, wot’s the 
good of us! 

They stood in silence for a few moments, and then 
the little man began to speak again. 

“You know, ’e must feel a bit queer to-night, I 
should think! ’’ 

“T beg your pardon,” 
McBurnie. 

“ The chap wot’s goin’ to be tried to-morrow. Young 
fella ’e is. Killed a girl ’e was walkin’ out with.’ 

“Oh, yes! Yes, yes!’ 

“T suppose you ’eard about it. 

The judge nodded his head. 

“‘ Now, there’s a thing I can’t understand, you know. 
If I was walkin’ out with a girl, an’ she got up to any 
tricks, runnin’ after other fellas, I wouldn’t go an’ kill 
’er or nothink. I’d simply tell ’er to go to ’ell, or some- 
think of that sort. Silly to go an’ get ’ung for her. Some 
people’s funny-natured, ain’t they? ’”’ 

“ That’s true! ”’ 

“We ain’t all alike, of course. Wouldn’t do if we 
was, but I mean to say I can’t understand a chap goin’ 
an’ killin’ a girl for a thing like that. I mean to. say, 
there don’t seem no sense in it, some’ow! ”’ 

“There isn’t! ”’ 

“No. An’ yet they go an’ do it. 
after case like that. 


see if I can get one 


” 


exclaimed Mr. Justice 


,?? 


Jealousy ! 


I’ve knowed case 
Decent enough young fellas, you 


know, on 'y they go an’ do a thing like that. It seems a 
pity, some’ow! - 

ahs ee. 

“ Of course, you’ ave to be firm about it. It wouldn’t 


do to go lettin’ ’em off or anythink, on’y some’ow . 

Well, ‘there was that young chap, Smith, now ’e wasn’t a 
bad chap, ’e wasn’t, a bit ’ot-eaded, but ’e done the 
same’s this chap, an’ ’e got ’ung same’s this one will. . .”’ 

‘* How do you know this one will be hanged? ’’ 

“Oh, ’e’ll be ’ung all right. The judge can’t ’elp 
isself. Clear case. Clear as anythink. I dessay the 
judge won't like doin’ it. Noone would. On’y it’s got 
to be done. You've got to ’ave judges, an’ if people goes 
about killin’ other people, the judges ’ave got to sentence 
them to death. Can’t ’elp theirselves. That’s ow I look 
at it!” 

“T daresay you are right. 
off. I believe it’ll stop soon.” 

“Can’t help theirselves. It’s got to be done, an’ if 
it’s got to be done, someone’s got todo it. That’s wot I 
told my ole mother about butchers. No good cursin’ 
‘em, an’ callin’ ’em ’ard-earted an’ all that, if you eat 
meat. You can’t ‘ave meat unless there’s butchers. I 
don’t s’pose they do it for the fun of the thing! ” 

“No, I daresay not,”’ said Mr. Justice McBurnie. 
“Do you think you could do what you so kindly suggested 
a few moments ago: get a cab for me. I’m sorry to 
trouble you. zs 

“No trouble at ‘all, sir!” The little man walked to 
the entrance to the passage, and stood there for a moment 
or two while he turned up the collar of his coat. “You 
know,” he said, turning to the judge, “ they’ll ’ang ’im 
all right. Can’t help theirselves! ” 

a Well, well,” said the judge, impatiently. 

* You know,” continued the little man, 
first case in thistown. We got a new jail ere. 
interested in the case! ”’ 

“ Naturally!” 

; “TI knoo ’im well, sir. Often an’ often ’e’d come 
into my shop to ’ave a shave. Very partickler ’e was 
about bein’ shaved. Very partickler. Couldn’t bear to 
‘ave it done wp. Very tender skin ’ e ’ad.”’ 

“Tf you wouldn't mind. 

“ Don’t mind a bit, sir. 
’e would come to this. 
would. 


7im. 


I think the rain is going 


“it’s the 
I’m a bit 


Not a bit. I never thought 
Come into my shop reg’lar e 
I never felt about anyone the way I do about 


Mr. Justice McBurnie came to the little man’s side, 





aT 





and peered up the street. 
he said. 

“ So you can, sir. I'll just run up and fetch the eab, 
sir. Shan’t be ’alf asec!’ 

In a little while, the cab came down the street, and 
the judge stepped out of the passage. 

“Won't you let me drive you home? ”’ 
stranger. 

“It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, sir. 
far to go. 

“You've been so very obliging, ni 
judge, “ I should like to. ; 

“ Well, thank you, sir! ”’ 

They stepped into the cab, and the judge told the 
stranger the name of the hotel at which he was stopping. 

“You'd better tell him to drive to your home first, 
and then he can take me to the hotel.’ 

“ Yes, sir! He called the name of his street to the 
cabman. “ That’s the name of the ’otel where the judge 
is stoppin’,” he said, as they drove off. 

Mr. Justice McBurnie leant back in his seat and 
smiled. ‘ Yes,’’ he said, “I am the judge! ’ 

The stranger sat up and regarded him with curiosity. 
“ Are you now?” he said. “You know, that’s strange, 


“I believe I can hear wheels” 


he said to the 
I ain’t got 


continued the 


that is. You an’ me’s in the same line of business, so 
to speak.”’ 

“ Indeed! ”’ 

“Yes. Funny coincidence I call it, you an’ me 


talkin’ the way we was about ’im.”’ 

“ About whom ?’’ 

“Im as killed the girl. 
about this, ’e would.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t understand,’’ said Mr. Justice 
McBurnie. 

“ Well, it’s simple enough, sir. 
I’m the ’angman.”’ 

Mr. Justice McBurnie sat up in his seat, and the 
smile disappeared from his lips. He tried to speak, but 
the words clung to his teeth, and would not be uttered. 

“ Sort of in the same business, you an’ me,” said the 
little man. “ You begin it, and I end it. Funny coinci- 
dence, I call it. Fancy me tellin’ you about ’im, an’ you 
the judge and me the ’angman. Used to come into my 
shop reglar ’e did, an’ ’ave a shave. Very partickler, ’e 
was. . Wot did you say, sir?” 

Mr. Justice McBurnie did not reply. 

“T expec’ you’re tired, sir. Up too late. I get out 
‘ere. You know, when you come to think of it, it’s a 
funny coincidence. . . . Goo’-night, sir! Goo’-night!” 


St. Joun G. Ervine. 


’"E’d be surprised to ‘ear 


You're the judge an’ 





Detters to the Editor. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The speeches of naval ministers are often to some 
extent a factor in international relations, but Mr. Churchill's 
speech of July 22nd constitutes a record in what may be 
called naval diplomacy. Not for the first time has a speech 
of his been more diplomatic than administrative; but even 
the Glasgow speech contained some reference to a possible 
improvement of relations, whereas his latest utterance 
plunged directly into invidious comparisons, and was mainly 
an expression of complaint and alarm. It was this 
diplomatic character of the speech which accounted for the 
silence of Liberals, and for the general approval manifested 
on the Liberal side for the utterance of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

Both Liberals who voted against the Government, and 
a much larger number who abstained, made their protest, 
not against “the increase of armaments, which (for all that 
a layman can tell) may be no more than adequate to the 
diplomatic situation; nor against Mr. Churchill's abandon- 
ment of “the tattered flag of economy,”’ once raised by him. 
They were rather a protest against the manner than the 
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matter of the speech; against precisely the “ irritating and 
invidious” attitude which at the close of the speech he 
rofessed to deprecate. 

It is not many days since the Foreign Secretary declared 
that relations with Germany were “excellent.’’ A Minister 
with such a view in his mind would have made a cool 
statement of his proposals, and, if obliged to ask for an 
increased vote, would have done so, as was till recently the 
custom, without reference to a power with whom the Foreign 
Office is professing to cultivate friendly communications. 

The tone of the speech was designed either to over- 
come the opposition of the Economist Party, or to justify 
the Minister in his change of front in this respect (as 
Mr. McKenna did in 1909); or, thirdly, for its effect upon 
the German Government and people. 

The first was obviously unnecessary. The House accepts 
the decision of the admirals and the Government. Knowing 
their responsibilities, it has never refused their demands. 
We can hardly suppose that the motive was personal, for 
Mr. Churchill’s predecessor gained nothing by his attempt 
on similar lines to justify his reputation as an economist. 

The intention was evidently diplomatic. Mr. Churchill 
throws himself eagerly into support of the anti-German 
attitude, and virtually eclipses Sir Edward Grey in the 
conduct of Anglo-German relations. 

The anti-German view is based on the psychological 
calculation that a stiff attitude pays best; that Germans 
are not as ourselves; that German officials are not as ours; 
and that to be high-handed is a more profitable method 
than to treat them as we should like to be treated. The 
public is gravely uneasy about this policy, as manifested 
last year by the Foreign Office and still apparently pursued. 
Apart from its distrust of the principle, it regards the 
policy as a demonstrable failure. It objects, not to the 
professed attitude (viz., the French entente and friendship 
for other Powers), but to the spirit and method in which the 
policy is conducted. It does not object to the 60 per cent. 
ratio. It does object to the threat of 100 per cent. 
superiority (two keels to one) in regard to increased con- 
struction. This implies an intention to penalise any further 
German naval increase. It is dictatorial, and by touching 
the German sense of honor, it inspires defiance, as it would 
do in ourselves. 

Assuming that our aim is safety combined with the 

maximum of economy, it represents a calculation which has 
failed in fact. A counter argument is this—that a con- 
ciliatory policy would have resulted in a still larger German 
fleet. But is this arguable? Put the question to the test 
of last year’s experience. If we had smoothed the way 
to a larger compensation in the French Congo, and less 
actively backed the French colonial party’s view, would the 
recent amendment of the German Navy Law have been 
greater? To justify the high-handed policy, such an 
assertion is necessary. In this view, our consent to German 
acquisitions, from the days of Andra Pequina to Agadir, 
is considered to have been a mistake, which has only led 
to increased fleets. In other words, if we had denied to 
Germany all access to any colonial field whatever, German 
officials would have been more modest and chastened than 
they are. 
_ Such a contention is obviously absurd. But if so, it 
is not a high-handed policy which will pay in the future, 
but one that recognises the claim of Germany, not, indeed, 
to superior rights to ourselves in any special unoccupied 
field, but (in a larger view of justice among the Great 
Powers) to the first consideration in regard to the spheres 
of colonial development which are unallotted or may be 
purchased. 

It can at least be said that such a policy has not 
been tried. The one argument against it lies in the failure 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s policy of naval 
reduction. But this is no argument. The attempt was 
crudely made. It began at the Navy—that is, at the wrong 
end of the scale ; it was vitiated by the situation arising from 
the exclusion of Germany from Morocco two years before; 
and it was not backed up by the Foreign Office. 

' It may also be asserted that the policy of stiffness towards 
Germany supplies the German Navy League with exactly 
the material that it wants, as was evident only yesterday in 
the reports of German comment upon Mr. Churchill’s speech. 





Thirdly, the policy encourages the wildest utterances in 
French Chauvinist journals. It thus alarms German 
opinion, which in turn enables Admiral Tirpitz to obtain 
further increases, thus defeating our own ends. 

A proof of failure of the policy into which Mr. 
Churchill is throwing himself, surely lies in the stupendous 
increase of our naval expenses since 1900. He comments on 
the uncalled-for increase in the German programme laid 
down in that year. But who would have made a forecast 
of our own British programme, in 1900, half as near to the 
realised result as that of Germany has been? 

It is, at least, incumbent on Mr. Churchill and Sir 
Edward Grey to give some reason for their belief that greater 
safety and economy is to be expected on the lines they are 
pursuing. Let it be repeated that, given the policy, many 
of us regard the naval provision as appropriate, and there- 
fore do not vote against it; but we protest, none the less, 
against the policy behind it. 

Not as naval administrator, but as the mouthpiece and 
co-adjutor of the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Churchill’s policy 
causes a chill in his party. It is widely disapproved of, as 
he well knows, even by naval officers who may profit by it, 
on the ground that it is a departure both from diplomatic 
tradition and from common sense.—Yours, &c., 

Noet Buxton. 

House of Commons, July 29th, 1912. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES AND THE 
ARMAMENT FIRMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Again we are brought face to face with another of 
those naval scares which seem now destined to come upon us 
with all the established regularity and more than the fre- 
quency of cyclical trade depressions. 

Scarcely have the costly creations of the last great agita- 
tion left the dockyards where they were built and gone into 
commission than we have a new demand engineered for just 
such a programme as the famous “eight.’’ After a vehement 
campaign of panic and bombast in the chief Tory journals, 
after debates and discussions in Parliament, Lord Selborne 
stated last night that “we required, and should have, at the 
earliest possible moment, a complete new squadron of battle- 
ships at least eight in number.’’ ‘At least eight! At least 
eight ’’ is the cry for which we are always to listen when the 
ships of one programme are finished and there is room for 
more. It may only be a coincidence, but ships are shared 
out fairly equally between Government yards and private 
firms. That would be four Government-built and four con- 
tract vessels; now there are four pre-eminent partners in 
the armament “ring.”’ ‘“ At least eight’’ would apparently 
work out at one each to the private builders. 

This time the storm centre is the Mediterranean; last 
time it was the North Sea; some years ago it was the China 
Station. Perhaps there is not always such significance in 
the geographical allotment of the fleets. On this occasion 
I incline to think that there is much. 

Two British firms, which are very well-known in the 
North of England, have interests in five Italian, two 
Spanish, one Austrian, and one Russian armament works. 
They and another Sheffield firm are building battleships 
for Turkey. 

Says Lord Selborne: “At present neither Austria nor 
Italy had any Dreadnought vessels actually commissioned, 
but towards the end of 1915 Austria might be able to dispose 
of four and Italy of five, perhaps six, Dreadnought vessels.’’ 
Assuredly ; and Ansaldo, Armstrong & Co., are building the 
“ Guilo Cesare” (21,500 tons), and Odero’s (to whom Vickers 
are, or were, allied) the “ Leonardo da Vinci’”’ (22,000 tons). 

Presumably, in case of such an eventuality as a war 
between Great Britain and the Triple Alliance, the whole 
plant and equipment of these five Italian and one Austrian 
works would be commandeered by the Governments of those 
countries. That is to say, patriotic British investors who 
are drawing their 124 per cent. and their 10 per cent. are 
also providing the Triple Alliance with every naval secret 
and every new invention that their money can afford. 

Business is business, of that we do not complain, only 
there is no justification for talking of the “ liberty and exist- 
ence . . . of this country and the other nations of the 
Empire, but also the peace of the world.” 
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Also, while there is 18,000,000 tonnage of shipping 
passing “ East of Suez’’ there is little danger of a breach of 
the forty years’ peace that has brooded over Europe since 
1871. Port Said would be as secure as Smyrna and Salonica 
—the European money-lords would see to that. 

Let the scaremongers challenge this statement if they 
can: that there has been no war in any country of Europe 
or North America since the development of international 
capitalism as a Power; that nowhere has any land fertilised 
by the investment of capital and any great trade route been 
exposed to the devastation and peril of modern warfare. 

The security of the Mediterranean sea routes is as im- 
portant to the financiers of Europe to-day as it was to their 
Roman predecessors in the Ciceronian Age, and any turmoil 
there causes as much anxiety as when the negotiators of the 
Forum learned that the Roman fleet had been burned by 
pirates in the harbor at Ostia. 

Could anything be more fatuous than to apply to the 
situation of to-day parallels drawn from a period of naval 
rivalry when Europe (if not England) had not been entangled 
in the meshes of financial domination? The economic con- 
ditions have absolutely changed, and to-day not dynasties, 
but bankers, determine the political conflicts of nations. 

Can they expect us to believe that they have overlooked 
the importance of such a delicate organism as credit? Do 
they think they can keep us in ignorance of the factors that 
decide the destinies of the modern world? If they are so 
blind as not to see these things, then we can only gasp. It 
is inexplicable—if these are business men. 

Meanwhile, Russia is to spend £130,000,000 for the 
rebuilding of her fleet (presumably the money will be 
borrowed in London, Paris, and Berlin); some of the ships 
will be built at Vickers’s yard at Nikolaieff, just as Canada’s 
Imperial offering may be turned out in part from the same 
company’s establishment newly opened at Montreal. 

Not only the construction of these ships but the pro- 
vision of the money delights the Tories, as this passage in to- 
day’s “Times’’ makes plain. 

““* He had hoped that the Government would have had 
recourse at the earliest moment to some such measure as Lord 
George Hamilton introduced in 1889, providing a definite battle 
unit in the shape of a squadron by means of borrowed money, 
repayable at a short period.’ (Cheers.) ” 

So thinks Lord Selborne, while the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
says: “ We are rich enough to bear the burden,” and re- 
pudiates the scheme for a loan. But, one and all, they 
agree that the money must be found, for “the problem is 
essentially one of money.” 

And this much we hope the British taxpayer will be 
swift to realise.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. Watton NEWBOLD. 

University Union, Manchester. 


OUR DANGEROUS FOREIGN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your editorial remarks in this week’s Nation will 
be very welcome to those of us who have long been main- 
taining that German ill-feeling towards England is the 
natural and inevitable result of our national attitude in 
foreign affairs. It may yet be possible for us to put Anglo- 
German relations on such a basis as to do away with, or, at 
any rate, to lessen, the danger of war; but in order to do it 
we shall have to adopt a much more coherent foreign policy 
than we have had hitherto. Our traditional policy seems 
to be to let things drift until war is actually in sight before 
making up our minds as to what line we are going to take. 
Of course, if wars really were—as so many English people 
seem to think they are—like earthquakes, things not to be 
foreseen or guarded against, this policy might be the right 
one. The earthquake happens; we take, on the spur of the 
moment, whatever steps occur to us to safeguard our pro- 
perty ; and when the immediate danger is past, we go on 
hoping that it will never recur. Most of our countrymen 
seem perfectly satisfied with what happened last year. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech averted the danger of war—for the 
time being—therefore, all is well. It apparently does not 
occur to us to ask whether, if we had done our duty in the 
first place, the danger of war would ever have arisen; if, 
knowing that France was committed to action in Morocco 
and that Germany would resent being left out in the cold, 
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we had not only made our own standpoint clear, but had 
recognised Germany’s status in the matter, and tried t 
influence the course of events so as to prevent a sense of 
grievance from arising in the minds of Germans. And the 
strangest thing of all is that having allowed Germany ty 
go on till the last moment thinking that she had France 
alone to deal with, having then rushed out of our hiding 
place and forced her to retreat in the face of Europe from 
the position she had taken up, we wonder how Germans cap 
be so unreasonable as to feel any resentment against us! 

Our attitude bids fair to be very much the same in the 
future as in the past. The hypothesis that the freedom to 
expand, which we believe ourselves to be so willing to concede 
to Germany, means in German minds freedom to acquire 
territory in South America and to form some sort of alliance 
or treaty of incorporation with Holland, is of course, not 
susceptible of proof. German statesmen have no special 
reason to believe in our good faith in these matters, or in 
our ability to form and follow a consistent policy, and they 
are not at all likely to tell us beforehand what they are 
driving at. The hypothesis is, at any rate, a tenable one, 
far more tenable—in my opinion—than any of the alternative 
hypotheses, and the question for us to consider is: What is 
likely to be the effect on German feeling towards England of 
the attitude we take in these matters? We have no interest 
—we don’t even pretend to have any interest—in the main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine, yet we give the world to 
understand that if the United States should.call upon us 
to fight for its maintenance, we shall do so. And this, 
although it may be, for all we know, one of the prime aims of 
German policy to be able to buy or lease territory from 
Brazil. It is, no doubt, possible to argue that any change 
in the status of Holland would mean a fatal blow to British 
interests. It is possible that no amount of effort could dis- 
cover any means of safeguarding those interests apart from 
a continuance of that status ; still, even those who hold these 
views will allow that, as long as England claims the right to 
veto a friendly union between Holland and Germany, we can 
hardly expect Germany to feel particularly friendly towards 
England. I am not concerned to maintain that the phrases 
about freedom to expand must bear, in German eyes, this or 
that particular meaning. My point is that in all pro 
bability Germans attach some definite meaning to these 
phrases; and I am convinced that the first step toward good 
feeling between the two countries is for us to try to find out 
what that meaning is, and to see whether and how far it is 
possible for us and our allies to further German aspirations, 
and at the same time to safeguard our own interests. 

I quite realise the immense difficulties connected with 
such a reversal of our traditional policy. We have allowed 
our relations with Germany to drift into such a condition 
that it will be extremely difficult to bring about any frank 
discussion of the issues involved. Whatever steps we may 
take, it will be open to anybody to say that we are prompted 
by fear; and the danger that France might suspect us of an 
intention to leave her in the lurch is especially great. Still, 
such a reversal of policy is probably the only alternative to 
a further embitterment of Anglo-German feeling almost cer- 
tain to end in war; and any man who has the will and the 
power to start such a movement will deserve the gratitude of 
Europe. We have had enough, and to spare, of abstract talk 
about our love of peace, and our desire that other nations 
should have everything they want. What is needed is some 
organised action in, and, if necessary, outside of, Parliament, 
which shall bring it home to the minds of our people that 
the danger to the peace of the world lies in our national 
fondness for abstract platitudes and our national unwilling- 
ness to consider concrete issues.—Yours, &c., 

T. G. Marri. 

38, Ashgrove, Bradford. 

July 29th, 1912. 


[We believe with our correspondent that the organisation 
of such action is imperative, and we shall do our best t 
forward it.—Ep., Narion.] 


THE LABOR PARTY AND THE DOCK STRIKE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,-—The Labor Party would be blessed beyond words 


if the advice tendered to it were as well-informed as it 18 
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yoluminous. The double attack made upon it in your last 
issue adds to the volume of the advice and to the regret 
as to its quality. In your “ Diary of the Week” and in your 
political article referring to the Dock Strike you make 
certain charges and recommendations regarding which I 
yenture to make some comments. I do not know what you 
mean by a “ joint agitation in the House of Commons which 
could not have been fruitless.” ‘‘ Hansard’’ is available for 
everyone to study. You are, of course, able to say that 
if we had done differently, or done more, events would have 
been otherwise. That is always the advantage of the on- 
looking critic. You may be quite right. I certainly am 
not going to commit the folly of arguing about what has 
not happened, but the presumption in your favor would 
have been stronger if you had been able to show a tolerably 
accurate knowledge of what actually has taken place. 

Why was everything left to Mr. O’Grady and Mr. 
Lansbury? you ask. The question is like that addressed to 
the political candidate who was asked when he had left off 
beating his wife. The Parliamentary work done so well by 
these colleagues of mine was party work; they acted upon 
advice; their moves were planned at the daily meetings of 
the party officers; they had the full support of the whole 
party. In your political article, however, you go further 
than make mistaken allegations ; you offer an explanation. 
It is: “The party as a whole has turned the cold shoulder 
because the dockers had chosen to follow leaders whom, 
with some reason as to the personality of Mr. Tillett, it 
does not approve. It does not like Syndicalism, and it 
evidently imagined that it was going to read the Syndicalists 
a lesson.” 

To make itself responsible for circulating such tittle- 
tattle is hardly worthy of Tae Nation. The party has a 
perfect right to tell Syndicalists that it will not be dragged 
by them into a defence of industrial action of which it does 
not approve, and in the case of this strike it would have 
been completely justified in doing so, as it is evident that 
the men were beaten from the very beginning. The function 
of the Parliamentary Party is not to get strike leaders out 
of messes. But, as a matter of fact, the party never took 
up that attitude. From the day Parliament opened after 
Whitsuntide, it kept in touch with the Strike Committee, 
and was latterly directly represented upon it. Your alle- 
gation, however, is really made as an explanation why we 
remained passive when starvation appeared in the homes, 
and in that connection its untruth is specially blame- 
worthy. 

Having made an attempt to state what we actually did, 
you proceed to tell us what we ought to have done, and you 
can suggest but one thing: “In the country they (the 
Labor Party) could have secured a levy of the whole Trade 
Union world.” It is really a great pity that your writer 
has not taken the trouble to inform himself of some facts 
germane to this proposal of his before he wrote about it. 
In the first place, before a levy can be imposed by Trade 
Union Executives a ballot of members has in most cases 
to be taken. From the beginning to the end of such a pro- 
cess not a penny could come in, in the case of unions whose 
Executives sit daily, under a month; in other cases any- 
thing up to three months would have to pass by. Your 
writer had never thought about that. He apparently 
wrote about the levy because it sounded heroic. But what 
did the party do? In the case of one important Society, 
when the strike funds at first began to run low (as far back 
as July 2nd), it negotiated a loan when the Strike Committee 
had failed itself to get it. That was on the very first day 
when the Strike Committee consulted the party about funds. 
Knowing something about Trade Union machinery, the party 
did not waste time and postage asking for levies, but con- 
centrated its. attention upon getting loans and grants from 
unions. Every union affiliated to it was approached directly 
and officially by the Labor Party, I myself being one of the 
Signatories to the letter. You knew nothing about that; 
- imagined that it was otherwise, and you wrote. The 
— Committee may congratulate itself that the Labor 

arty did not follow the advice of Toe Nation. Had we 
done so the starvation about the docks would have been 
Worse than it has been.—Yours, &c., 


J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
July 31st, 1912. 
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“WHY IS THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER 
A LIBERAL?”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I have read few more interesting letters in THE 
Nation of late than that which appeared in your last issue 
above the name of “ A Country Parson.’”’ It is interesting 
because there can be no doubt that the writer is one of 
those comparatively few men who have entered right into 
the lives of his villagers, who understand these people, who 
have delved deep into their philosophy of life. 

There is much truth in the premises he lays down; but 
I fear that the conclusions which he draws from them are 
not typical of our country life. He tells us that the 
agricultural laborers “ vote Liberal solid; ”’ that 75 to 90 
per cent. never vary in their allegiance to the party of pro- 
gress; and these, he states, “are the facts, as I have seen 
them.” 

Your correspondent must live in a village at least a 
generation ahead of most other parts of rural England, and 
fortunate indeed is he to live in such a paradise. 

Unfortunately, my experience has been rather the oppo- 
site to his. I have found that in country constituencies it 
is usually the urban parts which are Liberal, the rural 
parts which are Tory. 

In both 1910 elections, I was responsible for certain 
rural areas of my own division. The results of my work 
did not, unfortunately, lead me to the same conclusions as 
those of your correspondent. 

But, after all, we need not take personal experience in 
this matter, but look broadly at the whole political com- 
plexion of the countryside. We find that Urban England 
is Liberal, Rural England is Tory. And this division is 
extraordinarily accurate. 

Take Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire, the two 
counties mentioned in the letter—counties in which your 
correspondent says that 5 per cent. vote Tory, and 75 
Liberal. What do we find? 

Buckinghamshire sends three representatives to Parlia- 
ment, two of whom are Conservatives, whilst out of 37,000 
votes cast, nearly 21,000 were opposition votes. Bucking- 
hamshire is the home of Nonconformity, and yet we find 
Toryism preponderant. 

Lincolnshire returns seven members—three Liberal and 
four Conservative ; whilst here the majority of Conservative 
votes was 1,000. 

There are few agricultural counties where Liberalism is 
predominant: Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall. 
Devonshire, Leicester, and Norfolk are about the only ones ; 
whilst we can point to whole counties whose representation 
is almost wholly Conservative. There is not a single Liberal 
representative for the counties of Berkshire, Hants, Here- 
ford, Herts., Huntingdon, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, or West- 
moreland ; whilst in several others you may find one Liberal 
in the midst of universal Toryism. Leicester, Bedfordshire, 
and Northumberland are the only counties whose repre- 
sentation is wholly Liberal. I do not think that, in face of 
these facts, we can claim the vote of the agricultural 
laborer as overwhelmingly Liberal. 

Now, as to the explanation. 

“ A Country Parson” affirms that the laborer takes little 
interest in Education, in Economy, in Home Rule, or Dis- 
establishment ; and I quite agree. It is on Free Trade and 
the Land that the agricultural laborer concentrates his 
attention; and here again I am with him. This fact was 
clearly borne out by the election of 1906. For once the 
counties rebelled, and voted Liberal. Why have they gone 
back? The influences against them have been too great. 
In 1906 I frequently saw photographs of the Liberal candi- 
date in many a cottage window. In 1910 hardly one was 
to be found. 

The reason was that 1906 caught the powers that be in 
Rural England half asleep. By 1910 these powers were 
exerting themselves to the very utmost; the laborer 
succumbed to these influences, and he has remained sub- 
ject to them ever since. 

Your correspondent states that “no intimidation really 
turns them; no cajolery influences them.” I must again 
differ. The influence of the large farmer and the resident 
landowner is immense; and it is by no means uncommon 
for laborers to follow their master’s lead in a body. This 
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is, moreover, not the least to be wondered at under our 
present system of “tied”’’ cottages—when a man’s whole 
future depends upon his being on good terms with his 
master. 

It is, further, no uncommon thing to find laborers who 
are not at all convinced as to the secrecy of the ballot. 
And where this is so, there is but one way we can expect 
the laborer to vote. 

No; I fear the glowing picture painted is by no means 
true to life. But I quite agree with your correspondent that 
a vigorous and fearless tackling of the great land problem— 
a subject dear to the heart of our agricultural laborers— 
will go far to strengthening Liberalism in the villages. 

When once we have dealt with this question in real 
earnest, and the laborer has a decent cottage, with a few 
poles of land, then—and then only—will the visions of “A 
Country Parson ’’ become an accomplished fact.—Yours, &c., 


Hucu ARonson. 
Chipperfield, Herts. 
July 29th, 1912. 


THE INSURANCE ACT: A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. : 
Srr,—I enclose copy of a letter which I have forwarded 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with respect to charges 
made on me this year to cover my liabilities under the 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents Act. As this matter 
must concern a number of people, I think my suggestion 
may be acted on. 


(Cory. ] 
To the Chancellor of the Exchequer,— 


The National Insurance Act has come into force, and, 
I think, in spite of angry opposing “ politicians,” is well 
in the way of being loyally accepted and carried out by 
shopkeepers and employers generally. For this reason, I 
think, they deserve some consideration by the State, and 
may I call your attention to the following, which I call a 
hardship, viz. :— 

For many years I have been paying from £5 to £6 per 
year for Workmen’s Compensation and Employers’ 
Liabilities. This year the company with whom I am in- 
sured demand £10 2s. for the same number of men. This 
I consider an excessive charge. May I therefore suggest to 
you that the State be asked to accept this responsibility 
under the terms and provisions of the National Insurance 
Act, even if the employer has to pay another 1d. per week 
extra per man? For, if a man meets with an accident, I 
suppose he would be entitled to sickness pay, and, being 
ill, would be unable to work, and thus be unemployed. And so 
in this way he would be entitled to all the privileges of these 
Acts. May I, therefore, ask you to consider the propriety 
of consolidating these Acts, and working them all together 
by the State and by the same authorities as the National 
Insurance Acts are now being administered ?—Yours, &c., 


R. W. STEPHENS. 
34, Catherine Street, Devonport. 
July 29th, 1912. 


SIR EDWARD SASSOON AND THE DEATH 
DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—If anything were calculated to rouse an anti- 
Semitic feeling in England, it is the published will of Sir 
Edward Sassoon. In it he declared that of his colossal 
fortune, amassed-under the protection of British laws, he 
would not leave a farthing to British charity—away from 
his Jewish connection—because he disapproved of the Death 
Duties, which are an integral part of those same British 
laws. 

The Sassoons are Baghdad Jews, who, not so long since, 
ceased to be Turkish subjects by migrating to Bombay, 
where, under British rule, the enterprise of their race had 
more favorable scope than in Arabia for piling up profit 
out of their peculiar traffic. Only a generation ago they 
discarded their Asiatic costume and came to England, where, 
owing to tolerant laws passed by the Liberal Party in the 
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teeth of Conservative opposition, they have enjoyed the fyj] 
benefit of Western citizenship, without any of the social 
stigma or legal disability which their race encounters jp 
most of the countries of Europe. 

Sir Edward Sassoon’s manifesto in his will was evidently 
intended as a slap in the face for the Liberals, whom he 
held responsible for the Death Duties for which his million 
sterling was liable. 

If there are any members of the Jewish community who 
approve his proceeding, I would, for their benefit, make the 
following observations :— 

1. The Jews in England owe everything to the Liberals, 
But for them the Sassoons, on landing from the East, would 
have found themselves political pariahs, and all the wealth 
of Sir Edward and his heir would not have sufficed to put 
them into Parliament for Hythe. So recent are Jewish 
disabilities, that Lord Salisbury himself, when in the House 
of Commons, was able to vote against Jewish Emancipation. 

2. The present Liberal Ministry, which was clearly the 
object of Sir E. Sassoon’s diatribe, has been more tolerant 
than any previous Government in admitting Jews to its 
high offices. For the first time in history, three Jews are 
members of a British Government, two being Cabinet 
Ministers. 

3. The Jews have suffered less than any other wealthy 
section of the community from the taxation imposed by 
Liberal Ministers. Except in the residential vicinity of 
London, they have practically no interest in the land, and 
should “a Single Land Tax’’ ever be imposed, they will 
escape the chief burden of its incidence. 

4. It has been publicly said, in the press and on the 
platform, and never contradicted, that the Jews have largely 
profited from the Insurance Act by being large shareholders 
in the insurance companies, which that Act is enriching. 

When cosmopolitan aliens enjoy the privileges of British 
hospitality, such as they find in no other land, their first 
duty is to accept cheerfully the laws under which their 
property increases, and their persons are protected. 

The Death Duties are imposed by laws which have the 
approval of the great mass of the British nation. This is 
shown by the fact that the Conservatives were in office for 
ten years after the passing of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Budget without venturing to repeal or to lighten his Death 
Duties. Nor, if that party resumes office, will it dare to 
repeal Mr. Lloyd George’s Death Duties—in spite of Sir 
Edward Sassoon’s testamentary boast that, though he left 
the vast sum of £2,000 (out of a million) to the poor of 
Baghdad and Bombay, the poor of London should not havea 
farthing of his gigantic gains.—Yours, &c., 


An Op LIBERAL. 
July 30th, 1912. 


POLICIES OF VIOLENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Astute and immensely interesting as your article 
on this subject is, there is a point of view which is not 
touched upon which may, I think, tend to relate even 
suffragist outrages with sanity. Is it not possible to regard 
them as serious histrionics? I have questioned many 
suffragists as to the precise connection between breaking 
windows and “ Votes for Women,”’ and not one of them cat 
give it. They do not see it themselves; and if there is one 
it is so remote as not to be worth defining: but they 637 
possibly—here is an electorate so dense, a legislature # 
apathetic and wooden, that they can only be appealed to 
for anything and in any case by some vivid piece of play- 
acting. The violence is only what is involved in the acting; 
it is not of the essence of the policy. It is merely a2 
incident, and being such, may leave the window-breaker 
quite sane! If the violence were really the thing that w4 
meant, then indeed, as your article says, it would be 4 Wry 
serious matter, for it would mean that so much culture had 
gone crazy: but it is quite easy to see that this method of, 
so to say, keeping the country awake, may be only 8 pie 
of sincere insincerity, and largely justifiable on that groune 

As to the national policy of violence, there is a growing 
feeling amongst ordinary men that if the Governments of 
Europe only carry it a trifle further, it will get so ridiculous 
that the whole Continent will begin to laugh. Already, ® 
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many, the seriousness of officials is immensely comical.— 
Yours, «c., 
Donatp B. Fraser. 
16, Maurice Road, St. Andrew’s Park, 
Bristol, July 30th, 1912. 


“THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATIUN. 
Sm,—In your issue of last Saturday, Mr. Warschauer 


writes to recommend “resolute and condign punishment” | 


as the only means of putting down “criminal militancy.” 
It is, of course, very obliging of Mr. Warschauer thus to 
give English people information as to the Russian Govern- 


ment’s method of crushing down movements for freedom in | Go, ladies, gather up your gowns 
| ’ ’ a ’ 


Poland and elsewhere. But, unhappily, there is nothing 
new to us in the cry for “resolute and condign punish- 
ment.”’ That has always been the panacea proclaimed, not 
only by despotisms like the Russian, but by obstinacy and 
reaction in all ages and countries, even among ourselves. 


rebel colonists who made the United States; for the rioters 
at the time of the great Reform Bill; for the advocates of 
Irish Home Rule any time within the last century; 
and by such punishment, obstinacy and reaction hoped to 
extinguish the fire of liberty. In those cases they were not 
successful, but I am aware that the method has often suc- 
ceeded. By the imprisonment, exile, torture, or execution 
of many thousands of its subjects, the Russian Government, 


for instance, has now for the time succeeded in stamping | 


down the spirit of freedom, and one must always recognise 
success. 

But to any Liberals that may be left in this country, 
such a method of solving a problem is abhorrent. It betrays 
the deepest principle of Liberalism—the old principle quoted 
by yourself in a leading article upon Ireland last Saturday— 
the principle that “force is no remedy.’’ You say therein 
that this principle is not an easy doctrine. “The old Adam,” 
you say, “is not ready to meet disaffection with the grant 
of liberty. He is all for a whiff of grape-shot, like ‘old 
war-god Broglie.’’’ Beside old Adam and old war-god 
Broglie are ranked Mr. Warschauer and all the other 
veterans of reaction, convinced in their hearts that force 
isa remedy. We who are Liberals deny it. We are drawn 
up in eternal opposition against them. As you say in other 
parts of the same article :— 


“Loyalty, unity, order are to be won and 


maintained, not through the methods of Conservatism, not by | 


‘strong’ government, high centralisation, stern repression of 
opposing sentiment, but through the methods of Liberalism— 
by seeking liberty first and trusting to the forces of buman 
nature to build unity and loyalty upon the foundation of fair 
treatment and mutual respect. If the clouda are 
to clear away, it must be through some effort on the part of 
the Government to carry Liberal principles through the general 
field of politics.’ 


It is just because the Liberal leaders have made so poor 
an effort—hardly an effort at all—to carry Liberal principles 


through the field of foreign politics, labor legislation, and | 


the elevation of women to a status of political liberty that 
distrust has arisen, not only in the present Government, but 
in Parliamentary Government altogether. I believe that 
distrust to be the most ominous portent of the present day. 


Its growth is only to be checked if we Liberals, being of old | 
convinced that force is no remedy, abide resolutely by the | 


watchword adopted by Edmund Burke, when the country 
was faced with similar uprisings and disorders: “Our 
measures must be remedial.” 

To check “criminal militancy ’’ in regard to women’s 
enfranchisement, as formerly in regard to men’s enfranchise- 
ment and the self-government of Ireland, the one and only 
remedial measure is what you justly describe as the method 





now doing their utmost to defeat the one remedial measure !— 
Yours, &c., 
Henry W. Nevinson. 
4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, 
August 1st, 1912. 


Poeirp. 


COUNTRY BREATH AND THE UNGOVERNED 
BROTHER. 


Draw down your chins and kill your frowns; 
And go and see her and take her arm, 

Let your palms be light and your fingers warm, 
And let no eyeing between you pass, 


“Resolute and condign punishment ” was demanded for the | Nor look at the clouds or down at the grass, 


But each look kindly in her eyes, 

Then look away while suspicion dies. 

Then sit beside her lest she stand, 

And hold her apron-hem in her hand, 

And drop it once more and blush in pain, 
And take it up and drop it again, 

Or hold it there and freeze with pride, 

And be hard and throw her hair back wide, 
And her head—to showing her under-chin— 
A poor, bad way for it to begin. 


She’s tall and hardy, and has got the strength 

That a deep root feels through all its length ; 

There’s kindness there, and silence, and ruth 

The deep, deep breath of the fields, and truth. 

And you may watch her breath through all her frame 
At the lightest sound of your brother’s name. 

Go to her, ladies, take her in, 

She has something to give you, something to win. 
Deep, long breath of the fields and kine ; 

Let this rich milk run with the wine. 


Come, go to her, ladies, in moderate state, 

Down this path and through that gate, 

Not too much with your own grand air, 

Nor yet as if she had cost you no care. 

Find her, ladies, find your sister 

(Not eyeing between you), and when you have kissed her 
Sit down, all three, in the deep, deep grass ; 

And the balm of ungreedy love shall pass 

Among you, and she between 

Deep-breathed, deep-eyed, stock-still as a queen 

In the royal height that happiness gives, 

Will look down her length to the ant that lives 

And is passing her straight, long feet on the ground, 
And will raise her eyes and look full round, 

And every time you name your brother, 

Draw one deep breath after another. 


Ladies, when you have tenderly kissed her, 

You will surely find her your own dear sister. 

Think of your brother, think of his pride, 

Then turn to the stone-still girl at your side, 

And look at her and observe her pride, 

And her strong, straight hand pressed down her side— 
Pride sharp and red as the summer clover, 


| Still as the hermit and strong as the rover ; 


of Liberalism—“ by seeking liberty first and trusting to the | 
forces of human nature to build unity and loyalty upon the | 


foundation of fair treatment and mutual respect.’’ There is 
Ro other way. The “resolute and condign punishment’”’ for 
Which Mr. Warschauer clamors will not avail. It will only 
increase the evil; it is not remedial. And compared with the 
methods of Liberalism which you maintain, how paltry 
4ppear the maneuvrings and Parliamentary tricks with 


Which the leaders of a nominally Liberal Government are | 


And the deep, deep heart deep covered over, 
And the deep, deep breaths one after another 
To the deep of that heart, at the name of your brother. 


It’s a wonderful thing for you to behold. 

It will break you to wonder, where you are cold, 
That a man you have known so long and so well 
Can cast on a woman this death-hold spell, 

That a boy who stole apples for you at noon 

Is prince of another’s soul so soon. 


Lauper CLEMENT. 
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THE PEACE-SPEECHES OF THE KAISER. 


‘‘Kaiserreden.” HERAUSGEGEBEN VON A. O. KLAUSSMANN. 


(Leipzig: Weber. M7 50.) 
“A great record,” to quote from Lord Haldane’s recent 
speech at Dalston, is that of the man who, though a born 
soldier and the autocrat of “the most formidable army in 
the world,” has, throughout his reign, “ preserved the peace 
unbroken.” A striking indication of the pacific character 
of a monarch who, in the belief of a nervous and danger- 
ously agitated Europe at the time of his accession, was 
athirst for glory on the battlefield. The European mind 
was pleasingly disillusioned, though it did take some time 
to get rid of its suspicions. ‘‘ Warlike designs are attributed 
to me, particularly in foreign countries. May God preserve 
me from such wanton criminality (Gott bewahre mich vor 
solch verbrecherischen Leichtsinn)! I indignantly repudiate 
all such imputations (ich weise solche Beschuldiqungen mit 
Entriistung zuriick).’’ These words were addressed by the 
coming Emperor in person to “my Brandenburgers” some 
weeks before his father’s death. ‘‘ Peace is, of al] inter- 
national interests, the most glorious it is needful. 
for the expansion of our sea-traffic in foreign 
policy I am resolved, so far as my power goes (soviel an mir 
liegt) to uphold peace with every nation that my 
love for the Army, my confidence in its might, my position 
as its chief should tempt me to impair the blessing of peace 
is a thought remote from my mind (lieqt meinem Herzen 
fern).’’ So he announced when, with characteristic prompti- 
tude, immediately after his accession, he went forth on what 
was a veritable mission of peace, to the German and 
European Courts. 

“He is more than an 
Minister already quoted ; 


Emperor,” says the English 
“he is a great man, upon whom 
the gods have bestowed their highest gift—what the 
Germans call Geist. His is a potent personal influence 
in the intellectual and moral, no less than in the physical, 
strengthening of the Empire.’’ The character of the 
Emperor is drawn for us, undesignedly, by the Kaiser him- 
self in his table-talk, in his unconventional hospitalities to 
foreign visitors (military and political), in his hundreds of 
speeches and addresses to municipalities, at educational and 
Social Science eonferences, at interviews with the Bishops 
and clergy of the Catholic Church, at the inauguration of 
public works, at the headquarters of manufacturing, ship- 
building, and seafaring companies. English readers may 
study this interesting portrait in the excellent translation 
of Klaussmann’s collection, published some years ago by 
Messrs. Longmans; or, better still, if they are up to it, in 
the original. For the Emperor is a master of our “ splendid 
German tongue,” as he calls it. He is one of the best 
speakers in Europe, rising, at times, to an impressive 
eloquence—every word a robust word. The Kaiserreden are 
the utterances of a man of considerable mental power and 
versatility, of curiosity, of a sympathetic, generous nature. 
No man has spoken more feelingly than he “of the impera- 
tive claims of the working classes to a larger place in the 
sun.” Perhaps his best speech—a long one, too—is his 
slating of the sterile sort of education, which Milton (was 
it Milton?) would have called a “rabble of words.” “I 
know what I am talking about” said the Emperor. “I had 
to go through the mill when I was a youngster at school in 
Cassel.’ It would have been well worth while to reprint 
that speech for the edification of the London Congress of 
Universities. The remarkable thing about these Kaiserreden 
is that they are of a piece—constitute a spiritual bloc—inas- 
much as the idea of conciliation permeates the entire mass 
of them. It is their common vivifying element. Concilia- 
tion—co-operation for the advancement of humanity—such 
is the Emperor’s ideal in the twofold business of his life: 
international polity, and social amelioration at home. 

“The seas do not separate the nations,” said the 
Emperor in his Kiel speech; “they unite them (Meere 
trennen nicht, Meere verbinden).”” And he described the 
assemblage of the world’s fleets, at the ceremonial opening, 
as a peace demonstration—a “symbol of the civilising 
mission of Europe.” Last, but not least, this pacific ideal 
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of the Emperor’s is explicit, or implicit, in the series o 
his speeches at the anniversaries of the victories of the Gep 
man Army and the dedication of memorials to its heroes, 

In the first place, they enunciate the Emperor's doctring 
that the German Army fulfilled its mission when it “ united 
the German people,’’ “established the German Empire,” 
its duty thereafter being defensive. Not military glory wag 
declared to be the Kaiser’s ambition, but the development 
of the German marine, commercial and Imperial; the 
second, according to the theory and practice of the age, 
being the protector of the first. ‘‘Our future is on the 
ocean.”’ That famous sentence has provoked much excited 
comment. Yet there is nothing in it which may not be 
said harmlessly enough by any contemporary State possess. 
ing a sea-coast, and producing more than it can absorb at 
home. In the second place, the military speeches at 
the Alsace-Lorraine anniversaries reveal the Emperor's 
Francophile disposition—his desire for reconciliation 
between the irrevocable past and the present, whose fashion- 
ing is in the hands of the living. 


‘* Let this bronze image of the angel, which we are dedicat. 
ing on this blood-soaked field (auf diesem blutgetrdénkten Felde) 
of St. Privat, be the symbolic guardian over the heroic soldiers 
of both armies—French and German alike—who sleep their last 
sleep beneath this green grass. They, too, our French foes, 
heroically brave (tapfer und heldenmiitig), died for their Father- 
land. And when, lowered in salutation, our banners rustle, 
murmurous of our grief, over these graves of our dead com- 
rades, let them also be bent over the graves of our opponents 
(unserer Gegner) and whisper to them (ihnen zuraunen) our 
regretful remembrances (in wehmutsvoller Achtung gedenken).” 


In the same way, at the launch of the ‘“ Weissem- 
burg,” so named after another great battle, ever memorable 
for the splendid valor of the French, the Kaiser paid his 
tribute of admiration to “our chivalrous foe.’’ Never since 
his accession has the Emperor failed to seize an opportunity 
(on more than one occasion he has created the opportunity) 
of manifesting his desire for reconciliation with France. A 
recent instance (June, last year) is that of the talk between 
the Kaiser and the company of French artists (then on a 
professional trip to Berlin), at an evening party at the 
French Ambassador’s, when, in the course of a long and 
free-and-easy discussion, the Emperor showed his intimate 
knowledge of French art and literature, and his admiration 
for France and her people. ‘“ Why, then,’’ remarked one of 
the French guests, “are you supposed to design war upon 
us?’’ “ War on France!” replied the Kaiser, with a burst 
of laughter (as the story goes), “No, my friend. Not I. Just 
ask M. Cambon.” An earlier indication of the Emperor's 
desire for reconciliation was his sudden visit to the French 
training-ship, the “Iphigénie,” in the North Sea, followed 
by the return visit to the Emperor’s ship, when the Kaiser, 
in his sailor-man style, introduced the French officers te 
“your German comrades,” with the information, “most of 
them speak French.” 

But, of all such instances, the most striking is Jules 
Simon’s close intercourse with the Kaiser during the Berlin 
International Conference, originated by the Emperor, on the 
working-class question. M. Simon’s record of his conversa- 
tions with him is an historical document of great value. 
In one of these conversations, the Kaiser frankly admitted 
that the efficiency of the reorganised French army was such 
that in a conflict between the two countries it would be 
impossible to predict the result. But, said he, ‘any such 
conflict appears to me impossible. I should hold the man 
a fool and a criminal who should think of plunging our 
two nations into war. Let me do good to my fellow- 
creatures, not fill them with alarm.” In truth, Jules 
Simon became, quite undesignedly, a sort of informal inter- 
mediary between the Kaiser and the Republic. And the 
result was, even in those early ’nineties, a distinct apais- 
ment on the part of France, signalised by articles in leading 
journals such as the “Gaulois”’ and the “ Figaro ”*__which 
like M. Simon himself, had the courage to acknowledge the 
gradual reconciliation of Alsace-Lorraine with the Empire— 
but defeated, for years to come, by the so-called 
“ Nationalists,’’ the hot-heads of the revanche, who got uP 
an insulting demonstration against the Empress Victoria, 
then in Paris on a peace mission, as all the world knew. 

It is, we think, fair to conclude that the Emperor's 
pacific declarations are in no wise weakened by his ape® 
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the knack of handling the commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.” 


—The Scotsman. 
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readable and engrossing book. 


THE ROSE OF LIFE. Effie A. Rowlands. 

A pleasant sentimental story with complications that excite a lively interest in the 
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LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION. 
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PRIVATE SELBY. Edgar Wallace. 
“The story is alwaysattractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic history 
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—The Scotsman. 
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— Financial Times. 
HIS LITTLE GIRL. L. G. Moberly. 


“The reader's interest is never allowed to flag. and the author deserves thanks for 
providing us with a very charming romance.”—Jrish Independent. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. 


Justus M. Forman. 

“Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy 

and insight, as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems quite 
natural.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE. Akg Wilson Barrett. 


Those who like good detective tales of sound, robust sort, full of enthralling interest 
and excitement, dramatic situations, &c., will revel in this. 


GOD AND MAMMON. (3/6) Joseph Hocking. 


“Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many notable novels ‘with a purpose,’ but nothing 
finer than ‘God and Mammon.’”— North Devon Journal. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND Louis Tracy. 


Adelightfully fascinating and exciting romance of love and adventure—comparable 
to its author’s famous success, ‘ Rainbow Island.’ 
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trophes to mailed fists, to shining armor, to “ German steel, 
forged by God’s sledge-hammer,” to the explosions where- 
with, if war broke out, his raw recruits of sappers and 
miners would have to “open the breach for the assault,” to 
the “havoc ’’ which, in the same event, some newly-launched 
ship would be bound to inflict—the ship, for example, which, 
in that same gunpowdery speech, he christened the 
“ Heimdall,’’ after the radiant, benign deity who sits at the 
golden gate to guard from violence the peace of Valhalla. 
How can anyone who has heard of a Kriegsspiel, or of sea 
manceuvres, wherein two friendly nations are supposed to be 
pounding each other to destruction, be troubled by the 
Kaiser’s imagery? The outlook is rhetorical, with about as 
much blood lust in it as there is in a game of chess. “ What 
of the Kriiger telegram?’’ But the object of its impulsive 
author was, not the English nation, but the raiders. Search 
the Kaiser's eden on England during this, the expiring 
first twenty-five years of his reign, and you will find that his 
designation of a war with France as “criminal folly,” is, in 
his heart of hearts, still more applicable to one with the 
people of whom he is “ half’’ compatriot, who share the Teu- 
tonic descent with the people of the Empire, whose mental 


and moral constitution, ideas of order and progress, and 
capacity for peaceful industry are akin to theirs. “I 
believe,’’ said he, when looking back upon the first period 


of his réle ag a conciliator, that, “‘ with God’s help, peace is 
assured for many a long year (auf lange Jahre hinaus).”’ 
His faith has been justified. And it is fair to add that the 
world is his debtor. 





WILLIAM SHARP. 


“Poems.” By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP. (Heinemann. 


Selected and arranged by 
5s. net.) 


However we may choose to explain the origin of Fiona 
Macleod’s existence in William Sharp’s brain—and there 
seems still room for considerable diversity of explanation— 
the few years that have elapsed since his death have already 
made it evident which “ personality” of his produced the 
really valuable achievement. It is in their poetry that the 
difference between William Sharp and Fiona Macleod is 
naturally most apparent; and it would be hard for anyone of 
keen taste to read this selection from the poetry published 
under Sharp’s own name, judicious and representative of his 
best though it is, without perceiving that the radical differ- 
ence is not so much a matter of kind as of degree, of artistic 
pitch. What William Sharp had to say differed, certainly, 
from what Fiona Macleod had to say; but this difference 
is trivial compared with the other. The point is that Fiona 
Macleod said her say in a manner that was, and still is, 
exciting, arresting, more than merely pleasant, because it 
is a manner that has the prime artistic requirement of 
uniqueness; it has “ distinction,’’ whatever else it has or 
has not. Whereas William Sharp said his say in a manner 
that was merely skilful. This volume of his acknowledged 
poems can hardly provide a single moment of that stirred 
and heightened consciousness which only fine poetry will 
yield. 

Certainly, Sharp’s verse is not by any means bad 
poetry; it is simply unimportant poetry, because it fails 
in distinction; fails to purge its utterance of everything 
except the unique requirements of individual inspiration, 
continually suffers the inspiration to be clogged and hampered 
by the mere conveniences of craftsmanship. As we read, we 
are conscious of many charmingly drawn and brightly 
colored pictures, of imagery expressing an unfailing delight 
in the appearance and vitality of the earth; we are con- 
scious, too, of a mind full of a tragic sense of life, and of a 
spirit possessed by the love of beauty; and presiding over 
all these, we are conscious of the unflagging skill of a cul- 
tured, devoted worker in words. These are qualities to which 
praise is due. But, when a man is dead, and must plead 
against oblivion, all these things count as nothing if he 
cannot vivify them with that indefinable but unmistakable 
quality, distinction. Lack of distinction is, perhaps, ulti- 
mately the lack of perfect co-operation between inspiration 
and skill. Sharp’s poems show, at any rate, that remark- 
able skill can be combined with an entirely sincere and 
individual impulse, and yet fail to achieve the perfect union 
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whence comes unique artistic expression. And, after all, it 
is uniqueness that is required in the end; distinction jig on} 
another word for it. If a man’s work is to prevail, it must 
certainly provide something, big or little, that the worlg 
cannot get elsewhere; and that is as much as to Say that 
what is said (however derivative) and the manner of the 
saying (however traditional) must be so combined as to make 
the whole thing the unique attribute of a single, individyg) 
person, like a gesture or an intonation. Or so it must seem. 
the work itself must be an individual. Impulse less sincere 
skill less accomplished than Sharp’s, may, nevertheless. 
effect that perfect coherence which seems the cause of unique 
ness; and one could hardly cite a better instance of this than 
the works of Fiona Macleod. We find, then, William Sharp 
writing as himself with genuine poetic impulse and unmis. 
takable poetic skill; and writing, on the whole, without 
distinction. We find the same man writing, as Fiong 
Macleod, with less certainty and from an impulse that has 
at least an air of being to some extent factitious; and yet, 
as it seems now, unmistakably achieving distinction. We 
cannot say whether this work is sufficiently distinguished 
to earn a long survival; for there are degrees of distinction 
as of everything. But it is certain that what William Sharp 
did is, in this capitally important matter of distinction, 
notably inferior to what Fiona Macleod did. 

It is not really so extraordinary as it sounds. Fiona 
Macleod, whatever her origin may have been, was essentially 
an artistic creation. Certain qualities, feminine and racial, 
of Sharp’s nature were put forth of him and fashioned, 
exactly as a character in a drama is fashioned, by psycho- 
logical imagination, into Fiona Macleod’s ideal person 
ality ; it does not matter here whether this creation was 
deliberate or instinctive, or the result of some occult change 
in his spiritual organism. And this artistic formalisation of 
part of Sharp’s own nature was made to express her exist- 
ence by herself composing works of art. Remy de Gourmont 
has written a romance in which the successive states of the 
hero’s mind are exhibited by printing the stories and poems 
supposedly written by him in the various stages of a senti- 
mental adventure. The feat is similar to what William 
Sharp did when he made Fiona Macleod write her self- 
expressive and self-elaborative books. With this difference, 
however; Gourmont’s book is a deliberate tour-de-force, a 
piece of intellectual invention; Sharp’s feat, however, seems 
to have resulted from something like a periodic possession 
of himself by his own creature. But whether he used Fiona 
Macleod consciously or unconsciously, and what exactly 
those words mean in such a connection, are matters that do 
not concern us here. What does concern us is that the feat 
of first composing an ideal personality, and then of making 
her compose novels and poems consistently characteristic of 
her personality, which, moreover, was not stationary, but 
developing from first to last—that this complex feat was an 
affair of singular difficulty. It is the difficulty that is the 
point. For Gautier’s famous poem declares a profound 
truth ; art can never reach to anything like perfect achieve- 
ment, unless it has struggled through difficulty. 

It is by no means necessary, as some (perhaps Gautier 
himself) seem to have thought, that a sense of difficulty 
conquered should appear in the work; nor even that the 
feeling of overcoming should be present in the working brain 
of the artist, kindled as he is, no doubt, into unusual vehe- 
mence of faculty, so that artistic utterance seems to him 
at the moment a thing of exalted ease and fluency. But 4 
wrestle with difficulty of some sort there must unquestionably 
be. Into the psychology of this there is no need to enter. 
It is, however, easy to see that the severe striving with 
difficulty, which does not occur in ordinary habits of thought, 
may very well so intensify and provoke the skill of utterance 
that it becomes wonderfully sensitive to the requirements 
of the thing which is striving to be uttered; the merely 
athletic result of the wrestle with difficulty may be such that 
the skill is made able completely to absorb, and to be ab- 
sorbed by, the impulse. And from this comes the absolute 
singularity, the capability of giving hearers or readers some 
unique experience, which is art’s one preservative against 
oblivion. The great artist will easily provide himself w 
all the difficulty that is needed ; it will come from his ow? 
terribly exacting conscience, or from the all but overpowering 
multitude of ideas that throng to the least suggestion. Bat 
the lesser artist, especially if he is one doubtfully blessed 
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MEMORIES OF 


James McNeill Whistler 


By THOMAS R. WAY. 10s. Gd. net. 


*+,* This volume contains 38 Illustrations, including an unpublished etching drawn by Whistler, and bitten in by 
Sir Frank Short, A.R.A.; an original sketch, seven lithographs in colour, drawn by the Author on brown paper, and 
many in black and white ; the remainder are facsimiles by photolithography. The text deals with the Author's 
memories of nearly twenty years of close association with Whistler. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN PARIS. 
By J. J. CONWAY. With an Introduction by Mrs. JOHN LANE, 12s. 6d. net. 

A TRAGEDY IN STONE. 7s. 6d. net. By LORD REDESDALE. 

THE HERALDS OF THE DAWN. A Play in Eight Scenes, By WILLIAM WATSON. 4s. 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A COURT PAINTER. By H. JONES THADDEUS. With Reproductions 
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FICTION. 


THE LAST ROSES OF SUMMER. 
I SUNSHINE SKETCHES OF A LITTLE TOWN. by STEPHEN LEACOCK, 


Author of ‘‘ Literary Lapses,” ‘‘ Nonsense Novels,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Leacock has fairly surpassed himself with “ Sunshine Sketches.” The Canadian Mark Twain gives us the funniest volume of 
recent years. It is very unlikely that we have in the century's literature a more humorous character than Jos. Smith, with the 


“solemn, inexpressible, unreadable face of the heaven-born hotel keeper,” and his two hundred and eighty pounds ef solid flesh 
encased in elothes which made him look like an “ over-dressed pirate.” [Ready Short/y. 


ll. THE NEW HUMPTY DUMPTY. By DANIEL CHAUCER, Author of ‘The Simple 
Life, Limited.” 6s, 


Mr. Chaucer's knowledge of literature and life is extraordinary. The plot is very up-to-date, and deals with an attempt on the 
part of a curious clique of people to restore an exiled monarch to the throne of his fathers. Many readers will put living mames to 
the principal characters. This brilliant work seintillates with wit and wisdom. [ Ready. 


ll. AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE DURBAR. by SHELLAND BRADLEY. 6s. 


Mr. Bradley is well known for his ‘‘ Adventures of an A.D.C.,” “An American Girl in India,” “The Doings of Berengaria,” &c. 


his is the only novel to contain a complete account of the Durbar, and very picturesque it is. A delightful Tove story colours the 
k, and the principal characters are admirably drawn. 


lV, CLARA. By NEIL LYONS, Author of ‘Sixpenny Pieces,” ‘ Cottage Pie,” ‘‘ Arthurs,” &c. 6s. 

















Mr. Neil Lyons is so well known for his tales of mean streets—indeed he has no superior in his art—that there is no need to 
emphasise his qualities. It only remains for us to herald the arrival of “ Clara.” [Ready Shortly. 
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with a facile skill, will often only attain distinction, unique- 
ness of utterance, by imposing on himself some adventitious 
difficulty ; though probably he will be far enough from 
realising quite what he is doing. Such artificial aggravation 
of the need for artistic effort, and a consequent achievement 
of distinction, which some have found in translation, others 
in elaborate formal perplexities, William Sharp found in 
the creation of Fiona Macleod. And how necessary this 
aggravation of effort was to him is evident throughout the 
whole of this re-issue of his acknowledged poems. Here, for 
instance, are two series of “transcripts from nature,” little 
direct landscape drawings, portraits of moments in the 
earth’s life, painted without any attempt at adding human 
significance; and for these Sharp used a charming poetic 
form—a sort of miniature sonnet of eight lines, with three 
rhymes. The lines flow smoothly enough; the words are 
skilfully and pleasantly chosen ; the observation is certainly 
not unimaginative. Without doubt it is agreeable to read 
these poems; and yet it seems extravagant to suppose that 
anyone, with the whole world of poetry open to him, will, 
after having once read these poems through, trouble to read 
them again. For all their pleasantness and sincerity, they 
have added nothing unique to artistic appearance. 





REPYS’S LORD SANDWICH. 


“‘ Life of Edward Mountagu, First Earl of Sandwich (1625- 
1672).” By F. R. Harris, New College. Oxford. (Murray. 
2 vols. 24s, net). 


Ir, as would appear from the title-page, this is Mr. F. R. 
Harris’s first important work, he is to be congratulated 
on the very thorough manner in which he has carried it out. 
He should certainly have before him an honorable career as 
historian and biographer. It is a great, and a somewhat 
rare, pleasure to be able to praise without stint a book of 
the kind. The whole thing is not merely done competently ; 
it is done lovingly. The very headings of the chapters, with 
the charming and apposite quotations by way of text, give 
a quite unique touch of personal and affectionate interest. 
There is a suggestion all through that the writer has lived 
over again the life of his hero; has shared his campaigns 
by land and sea; has dared with him and, more difficult 
perhaps, has hesitated and compromised with him in matters 
of policy and conduct. Added to this, the illustrations are 
many and are well chosen. In the list of them, not only 
is the name of the artist given, but, in many cases, a useful 
explanatory note is added. At the beginning of each chapter 
the authorities cited are given in full, and notes and refer- 
ences in detail occur on almost every page. In fact, no pains 
have been spared to make it the really useful book of refer- 
ence it ought to become for students of the period. There 
is an excellent index, and the date is given at the head of 
every page. 

Edward Mountagu, Earl of Sandwich, has had scant 
justice done to him hitherto by the historian of the seven- 
teenth century. It is true that he is a familiar figure to 
the lover of Pepys. He was so important a personage in the 
eyes of the diarist that the smallest circumstance in their 
relations is recorded in detail; but the facts of his career 
make his neglect by other writers not unintelligible. He 
was not brilliant, either as seaman or statesman. His policy 
always leaned to the side of caution. And the Dutch wars, 
in which his genius as a naval commander chiefly manifested 
itself, do not stand out as picturesquely in history as some 
other naval wars that were really no more important. It is 
a misfortune that in history, as in social life, an indiscretion 
or a mistake claims more attention sometimes than years 
of blameless conduct and the faithful doing of duty, and the 
scandalous story of the prize goods is, for many people, the 
only remembered incident in a long and honorable career. 

Mr. Harris telis this part of the story with fairness 
and discrimination. He does not excuse the blunder, but 
he does show that, in an age when everybody scrambled 
for booty, it was more a blunder than a crime. Sandwich 
was so sure of obtaining the Royal warrant for what he 
did that he thought there was no harm in sharing out the 
spoils without waiting until it came. The warrant did come, 
indeed, and is among the Sandwich papers at Hinchinbrooke 
to this day ; but it came too late to prevent a public scandal 
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and a grave stain upon the reputation of a brave and honop. 
able sailor. 

The original collection of Sandwich MSS. contained g 
mine of invaluable material for the historian of the seven. 
teenth century. Edward Mountagu was not only a voluminons 
letter-writer ; he was a minute and careful diarist. Pay of 
this treasure has been accessible to students for more than 
a century at the Bodleian, under the style of the “Capt. 
MSS.” These papers were handed over to Thomas Carte, in 
ignorance or carelessness, during the lifetime of the notorioys 
fourth Earl. The scarcely less valuable papers that remaingd 
at Hinchinbrooke have now been examined and collated for 
the first time. The two collections form a wonderfully com. 
plete record of public events between the years 1642 and 
1672. From the time when Edward Mountagu, a youth of 
eighteen, fell under the spell of Oliver Cromwell, and bg. 
came a lieutenant in the Parliamentary Army, till the day, 
thirty years later, when, as Admiral of the Fleet, he went 
down on the blazing flagship after the Battle of Southwold 
Sandwich was closely in touch with public affairs, and was 
among those who were making history. 

The first part of the “Life” deals with the Civil War 
and the Protectorate. The campaigns in which Mountagy 
served under Oliver Cromwell are sketched vividly and 
clearly, and the general historical survey is good, and is 
done in the right historical spirit, without bias or partisan- 
ship. Cromwell was not unmindful of the loyal devotion 
of the young soldier, and when Mountagu became member of 
Parliament for Huntingdon, he advanced him from one post 
of responsibility to another. It was during the Protectorate 
of Oliver Cromwell that Mountagu became General-at-Sea, 
and with this command was combined a diplomatic embassy. 
He was on a mission of mediation to Sweden and Denmark 
in 1659, just before the House of Cromwell fell and the 
Stuart Monarchy was restored. If Richard Cromwell had 
been the man to carry on the Cromwell tradition, he would 
have kept the loyalty of many besides Edward Montagu. As 
it was, the change of feeling came about inevitably. Only 
one form of government—the “ single person ’’ form—seemed 
possible at the time, and when it came to the choice between 
King Charles and King Monck, it was natural that, in many 
minds, the claims of the Royal House should be paramount. 
It would be absurd to blame Mountagu, or anyone else, fors 
change of front when a change had come over the whole 
nation, and when the time had come for a revolt from condi- 
tions that were tyrannous and intolerable. If we turn to 
Pepys, we see ‘what the popular feeling was when the doom 
of the Rump Parliament was pronounced :— 

“In Cheapside there was a great many bonfires, and 
Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches as we went 
home were a-ringing. Hence we went homewards, it being 
about ten at night. But the common joy that was everywhere 
to be seen! The number of bonfires, there being fourteen 
between St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar, and at Strand Bridge 
I could at one time tell thirty-one fires. In King Street 
seven or eight; and all along burning and roasting, and 
drinking for rumps. There being rumps tied upon sticks 
and carried up and down. The butchers at the Maypole 
in the Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were 
going to sacrifice their rump. On Ludgate Hill there was one 
turning of the spit that had a rump tied upon it, and another 
basting of it. Indeed, it was past imagination, both the 
greatness and the suddenness of it. At one end of the 
street you would think there was a whole lane of fire, and 
so hot that we were fain to keep on the further side.” 

Mountagu had seen the inevitableness of the Restoration 
for some time, and from Pepys’s notes it would seem that 
he had been in correspondence with Charles unknown 
Monck. It is clear that he was an active agent in bringing 
the King to the throne. From the moment of his accession, 
Charles showed his gratitude and appreciation, and among 
his first acts was the bestowal upon Mountagu of an earldom 
and the Garter. 

A most interesting portion of the Sandwich papers 
relates to the missions to Spain and Portugal in 1666 and 
1668. The Earl kept a daily record during his embassy, and 
as a sidelight on our economic history it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of his notes. In the delicate 
and intricate negotiations that involved a commercial treaty, 
and that terminated by bringing about the peace betwee? 
Spain and Portugal, Sandwich showed high qualities of 
statesmanship and tact. 

It is a somewhat tragic ending to Sandwich’s career 
that an accusation of cowardice should have been brought 
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-MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Vol. VII. With a separate volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and 
Pians. Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume 
of Maps. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies 
from 1807 until 1815 and carries the Peninsular War to the 
end of the year 1810. 


,*, Previously published: Vols. I. and IT., 18s, net each ; 
Vol. IIL.. 18s. net; Vol. 1V., 42s. net; Vol. V., 18s. net; 
Vol. VI.. 188. net. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS, NEW VOL. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. 
RIMINGTON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 
§s. net. (T' uesday. 


~~ ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 

Pan’s Garden. 4 Volume of Nature Stories. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The 
Centaur,’ &c. With Drawings by W. GRAHAM- 
ROBERTSON. Extra Cr. 8vo, 63. ea 


Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough : A Study 


in Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and 

Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part 5. Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. In Two 
Vols. 20s. net. 

The Atheneum.—“‘ No purchaser of this instalment of the 
newest ‘Golden Bough’ is likely to complain, after taking 
down the second edition from the shelves to compare it with 
its substitute, that he has not obtained full value for his 
fresh outlay . this monumental work.” 


Third Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, and 
Forms. 


National Insurance. By a. s. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., 
Member of the Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. With a preface by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD 
GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ May certainly be regarded as the standard 

work on the new Act. Written with insight, knowledge, and a 


rare lucidity, it is beyond question the most exhaustive 
exposition of the measure published.” . 





The Standard of Value. ,3y sir 
DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.8.I., K.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net- 
[7'uesday. 


History of English Prose 
Rhythm. By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
__ Hon. LL.D., etc. 80. 14s. net. [T'wesday. 


THE POCKET PARKMAN, 


The Works of Francis Park- 


man. Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 
12 vols. With Frontispieces and Maps. Extra F’cap. 








8vo. 6s. net each. 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 2 Vols, [Ready. 
Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. 1 vol. 
[Aug. 9. 
The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century 
1 vol. [Aug. 9. 


The Early Naturalists : their 
Lives and Work (1530-1789). By L. C. 
MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Atheneum.—‘‘ Professor Miall is to be congratulated on 


having produced a work of distinct historical value to all 
interested in biological studies.” 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study 
of the Poetry and Art of the Catholic 
Church. By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Aesthetic 
and Modern Literature at the University of Finland, 
Helsingfors. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Historical Studies in 


Philosophy. By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of 

the Institute, Professor of the University of Paris. 

Authorized Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 

8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle 
—Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


The Observer.—‘* We urge all students of philosophy to 
obtain this book at once and read it.” 
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The Secret of 
Fleet Street 


In his new novel, “ Mightier than the Sword,” Mr. 
Courlander gives an amazingly vivid picture of a 
Journalist’s life on a great London newspaper. It 
is a splendid and realistic story of real men and 
women, their struggles and ambitions ; their fail- 
ures and successes in the mysterious world of the 
Press. The outstanding quality of the book is its 
first-hand genuineness ; one feels in reading it that 
every page is derived from personal experience. 
In no other novel, probably, has so convincing a 
picture of modern journalism been presented ; the 
reader is made to see the inside of a great news- 
paper office, to share in the sensations of the 
reporter or the special correspondent as he speeds 
on his quest of news, and to feel the intense 
fascination of the throbbing life of Fleet Street. 


THE GREAT FLEET STREET ROMANCE 


MIGHTIER 


THAN 


THE SWORD 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER 


First Large Edition already sold. Price 6s. 


The demand for this splendid romance is enormous. Its 
life-like picture of the strenuous life of a reporter on a 
modern newspaper has aroused world-wide interest. 
Get the novel to-day. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 








RICHARD MIDDLETON’S WORKS. 


“There is that in Richard Middleton’s work which will 
endure, for it is the work of a true artist.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 


1. THE GHOST SHIP, &c. 


Second Impression. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 
“It is the atmosphere of these stories that gives them 
their intensity as well as their beauty. They are reality in 
amber. They charm the mind back to life of the strangest 
solitude and silence, of wisdom as opposed to knowledge, and 
to a reality whose only counterpart in after life is the world 
of dreams. . . . Of all Middleton’s stories ‘The Ghost 
Ship’ for its fantasticalness—which is imagination masked 
and at the carnival—is the rarest treasure trove . . . it 
is a crazy, delicious magic story told for the sheer devi!lness 
and joy of the telling.’—7he Times. 


2. POEMS AND SONGS. 


Second Impression. Cloth 5s. net. 
(Inland Postage 4d.) 
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against him by his colleagues in his last campaign. Sand- 
wich, always on the side of caution, differed on a point of 
tactics from the Duke of York, who commanded the centre 
squadron. It is not very clear what the point at issue was, 
and the story has probably been embroidered out of all 
resemblance to the fact. But something was said that 
rankled in Sandwich’s mind, and he went to his last sea- 
fight with the determination that he would vindicate his 
honor. It would almost seem that he had some premonition 
of the end. The final scenes are well described, and make 
an impressive conclusion to a most interesting biography. 





ANGLICAN DISCONTINUITY. 


“The Canon Law in Medieval England.” By ARTHUR OGLE. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 


Ir was a terrible day for Anglicanism and Oxford when 
Maitland, in his book on “Canon Law in the Church of 
England,” cailed a specialist witness from the grave to 
pulverise the theory of the identity of the Pre-Reformation 
Ecclesia Anglicana and the Post-Reformation Church of 
England. The theory had been born in the musings of 
Freeman and Stubbs ; it had been officially sanctioned by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission; it had been elaborated 
for the purpose of Church defence by Lord Selborne ; it had 
been treated with respect by Mr. Asquith; but when the 
witness from the grave spoke, it collapsed like a house of 
cards. The witness was William Lyndwood—at his death, 
Bishop of St. Davids—the great English Canonist who 
compiled the “Provinciale,” that glossed collection of 
the constitutions of medieval archbishops which survived 
the Reformation as a text-book of our Church Courts, 
and which was often cited and never read. As a great 
Canonist and official of the fifteenth-century Church, 
Lyndwood was a witness of high standing. He came into the 
court of historical truth from the days of the Conciliar 
struggle; he had talked with prelates who had deposed 
Popes at Constance, and bearded the Papacy at Basel. And 
he spoke with the authority of one who had been Prolocutor 
of the Canterbury Convocation and chief ecclesiastical 
judge in the Province of Canterbury. To the dismay of the 
reverend, noble, and learned members of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, this witness from the Doctors’ Commons 
of medieval England declared himself an impenitent 
ultramcntane. A Papal decretal, he informed them, was 
binding on all Christians. To challenge it was to risk the 
pains of heresy. Anglican canons or constitutions that con- 
tradicted Papal decretals were waste paper. Last of all, the 
Pope was above a General Council. The testimony as to the 
law of the medieval Church of England was conclusive, 
and, his witness dismissed, Maitland courteously explained 
to the pundits of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission the 
cause of their monumental blunder. Bred in Erastianism, 
they had failed to distinguish between civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. It was true that the King and the secular 
courts in the Middle Ages refused to allow the enforcement 
of portions of the Canon law. From this fact the absurd 
conclusion had been drawn that the validity of a Papal 
decretal for English medieval Catholics depended on its 
acceptance by the English Church Courts. 

To Maitland’s terrible impeachment of Anglican claims 
and Anglican scholarship no serious reply was attempted. 
But time passed, Maitland died, and Disestablishment again 
became a political issue. The temptation to the defenders 
of the Establishment to set up the plea that the Establish- 
ment does not owe its endowments to a Parliament-made 
Reformation proved irresistible. But if the bishops had 
forgotten Maitland, Mr. Ellis Griffith, himself an old Fellow 
of Downing, recalled to their memory the Downing pro- 
fessor of law. There was a painful flutter in the Anglican 
dovecotes, and the result is the premature appearance of Mr. 
Ogle’s volume. 

The book professes to be an examination of Lyndwood’s 
“ Provinciale” ; but the preface and introduction are con- 
tributions to the Establishment defence campaign. The 
author, with typical Anglican courtesy, describes Welsh 
Nonconformists as Christian men involved in a “ church con- 
nection of some sort,” and lectures them for their Papist 
proclivities. The Papist proclivities are shown by their 





———a 


acceptance of Maitland’s, rather than of Stubbs’s, view of the 
authority of Roman Canon law in medieval England, Mr. Ogle 
sorrowfully reminds them that Parliament has proclaimes 
the Reformation settlement valid in morals, and appeals t) 
them not to touch the funds so guaranteed at the very 
moment when his own party is in arms against the Deceasei 
Wife’s Sister Marriage Act as a measure of legalised im. 
morality. But what most touches his heart is the alliance 
of the Welsh Nonconformists with the Papist representatives 
of Ireland. We understand how this alliance in the cause of 
liberty and nationalism is irritating to a gentleman whoy 
Bangor friends the other day eulogised Peckham, the Primat, 
who hurled the curses of the Church on the last native 
Prince of Wales because he would not surrender his 
country’s liberties to a foreign tyrant; but the traditions 
of the Free Churches are the traditions of freedom. And yw 
fear that a study of Mr. Ogle’s volume may convince Frye 
Churchmen that the Protestantism of which he igs th 
champion is the Protestantism of the Fathers of Constance, 
who, in breach of plighted faith, sent Huss to the stake: 
the Protestantism of the theologians of Basel, whose 
brightest luminaries worked with an anti-nationalist French 
priest and Jingo English politicians the process against the 
Maid. It is (to answer Mr. Ogle in his own style) one of 
the finer irenies of history that the anti-nationalist Welsh 
Establishment, in the Commons debate that sealed its fate, 
should have choser. for its champion that Orange politician, 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who has scoffed at the most perfect type of 
medieval Catholicism and chivalry—Jeanne D’Arc. The 
ecclesiasticism for which Mr. Ogle pleads is to the educated 
Free Churchman the chamber of horrors wherein, from the 
days of Constance, “deans and doctors, and provosts and 
proctors”’ have reviled the banners of the dawn. 

Mr. Ogle, when he gets to business, is out to disprove 
the absolute identity of the legal system of the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church of England with that of the contemporary 
Church of Rome. His description of Maitland fits himself. 
He is a brilliant raider ; but he has not gripped the position 
that he would assail either historically or theologically. The 
Church of England possessed certain local customs. True; 
but on the principle of the Pope’s law, these customs were 
valid against Papal decretals. He fails to show that the 
system of law recognised in the pre-Reformation Court of 
Arches was not the system of the Papal Courts 
at Rome. For instance, he argues that  becaus 
the law of. the Decretum obliged the rector of a 
church to keep the entire fabric in repair, the 
custom of England, which compelled the parishioners 
to repair the nave, gave to the English clergy a privilege 
denied to them by the law of Rome. As to this, we should, 
in the first place, remember that this “ national custom” was 
not confined to England. In France there was a custom 
which obliged the laity to repair not only the nave, but 
the chancel and the priest’s house. Now, let us imagine that 
some unlucky English yeoman or French peasant had gone 
the long journey to the Eternal City, and, before the 
“Domini de Rota,” had waxed eloquent on the injustice 
of the parson who made the toilers of the soil pay twice 
over for church repairs, once in the tithe and again in the 
payment for “reparatio.” All the unfortunate wight would 
have got for his trouble would have been the statement that 
the custom to which he objected was, in the opinion of their 
lordships, eminently “rationabilis,” plus costs and charges 
and a threat of excommunication if they were not promptly 
settled. Again, Mr. Ogle breaks into patriotic exultation, 
because the “ better part of England said its prayers, regard- 
less of the Canon law.”’ He is alluding to the use of Sarum, 
which was general, though not universal, in the Province of 
Canterbury, and emanated, not from Canterbury Cathedral, 
which ought to have fixed the use for the province, but from 
Salisbury. Lyndwood justifies this anomaly on the ground 
of long custom, or of its general adoption by the province. 
The defence is absolutely sound on the principles of t 
Canonists, and would have been approved by the Domini de 
Rota. And when our author proceeds to tells us that the 
Roman Canon law did not enjoin the festivals which the 
Ecclesia Anglicana celebrated in honor of that martyr to the 
Papacy, St Thomas of Canterbury, he forgets the simple 
rule of Church law that, in the matter of the observance 
of the days of local saints, every province—and, for that 
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matter, every diocese—of the medieval Church had an abso- 
lute discretion. ‘Nam in eis quelibet ecclesia servat suam 
consuetudinem,” says Lyndwood. A word must be spared 
for the Vas electionis of Benedict XII. Mr. Ogle has a 
pretty little story of an imaginary archdeacon riding to an 
imaginary rector, and demanding, in respect of a procuration, 
“ fifty silver pieces of Tours, or rather more than four golden 
florins, pure and of lawful weight of the mint of Florence.” 
The patriotic rector, we are told, is shown the decretal 
Vas electionis, and thereupon declares that he will pay 
nought but the seven and sixpence authorised by the common 
use in England, and indulges in uncanonical jeers at the 
expense of the Holy Father. If the hypothetical rector had 
learnt Latin, he might have kept his temper and pointed 
out to the archdeacon that he had burlesqued the decretal, 
which speaks not of silver pieces of Tours nor of florins of 
Florence, but of their value, which says that the procuration 
fee, as fixed by the decretal, may be modified by local custom, 
and may even be paid in victuals. Lyndwood’s clear state- 
ment in his comment on Peckham’s constitution Audistis, 
that neither the archbishop, nor anyone lower than the Pope, 
can repeal or alter a decretal, is naturally our author’s crux. 
It is, in fact, the rock on which the whole case for a medieval 
Anglicanism is shipwrecked. It is a statement by the most 
representative English Church lawyer of the Middle Ages, 
and Mr. Ogle’s explanation is nihil ad rem, 

Occasianally, our author seems to feel that he is beat- 
ing the wind, and at one point he takes up the line that 
the medieval king was himself a church officer, and that 
the statutes of Premunire were Church law. Orthodox 
critics might say that, like Henry VIII., Mr. Ogle is here 
slipping into the heresy of Marsilius of Padua; but if we 
grant thai there is truth in the theory, it has no applica- 
tion toa non-Catholic prince. On this point, the words of the 
medieval Chief Justice and jurist Fortescue are conclusive : 
“All kings and princes are subject to the Pope in their 
persons as in their temporalities.”” To read such words is 
to realise that between the Ecclesia Anglicana and the 
Church of England by law established yawns the chasm 
of an ecclesiastical revolution which smashed the medieval 
Church system of England by the mailed fist, a chasm which 
no sophistries can bridge. 
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** Amor Vincit.” By Mrs. R. 8.GARNETT. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

“Pillars of Smoke,” By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. (Long. 6s.) 

“The Emporium.” By Atec Hotmes. (Allen. 6s.) 

“Phrynette Married.” By MARrTHE TroLy-CuRTIN. 
Richards. 6s.) 

‘Exotic Martha.” By DoroTHEA GERARD. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

“‘Save us from our Friends.” By WILLIAM CAINE. (Green 
ing. 6s.) 


(Grant 


Has the problem-novel ceased to find a public? It would 
seem so, since it is possible to collect six novels from among 
those recently published, and to read them from end to 
end without being called upon to unravel a single knotty 
psychological riddle. At the same time, the problem-novel 
has left its mark even upon these. In every one of them 
the course of true love, while no smoother than in old- 
fashioned days, is diverted in all sorts of ways that would 
not have been admissible in the earlier and simpler days of 
novel-writing ; and in two of them at least the love of a 
man for a woman is entirely over-shadowed by other con- 
siderations. In these latter days, the ruling passion seems 
to have become the unruly one, and hardly a writer can 
be found to make a study of the overwhelming power of the 
thing itself; he prefers to get his effect by reinforcing it 
with ambition, or revenge, or something of that sort. Per- 
haps the result is a truer picture of life; but one is rather 
sorry for the people, of whom we are always told the 
majority of novel readers consist, who read fiction as an 
escape from realities. 

In “Amor Vincit,’?’ Mrs. R. S. Garnett has placed a 
rather unusual story in an unusual setting. She has chosen 
the Staffordshire moorlands for the scene of her romance, 
and the end of the nineteenth century for its period. Hate 
plays as large a part in it as love, and revenge a larger 
part than either. Richard Hollinsclough is admirably 








drawn. His passion for the shallow-minded girl-wife ph, 
does not love him, his jealousy over both his adopted heir 
and his dog, and his bitter hatred for the man, Jaq 
Beresford, who robs him of the affections of all three, ar 
cleverly balanced by the nervous indecision that render, 
ineffectual all his other characteristics. Mrs. Garney 
manages to differentiate with considerable subtlety between 
the qualities that make for popularity and those that isolate 
a man from his fellows; and, although Hollinsclough has 
infinitely the finer nature of the two, it is he who ends jp 
being hated universally, while Beresford is a hero whereye 
he goes. Two women love Richard and believe in him—his 
old nurse, who barely escapes melodrama in her passionaty 
desire to kill the son of her former lover, and Ellen Brindley 
who is introduced to us as a child of fourteen in the pro. 
logue, and finally marries Richard and redeems him from 
hopeless misanthropy. Her common-sense and_ broad. 
minded affection add the one touch of ordinary humanity 
to a book that is steeped in the atmosphere of a gloomy 
countryside. 

“Pillars of Smoke” is another story of country life, in 
which the part played by courtship and marriage is sub. 
ordinated to rather sordid intrigues and ambitions. As ip 
Mrs. Garnett’s book, nearly all the characters belong to the 
yeoman farmer class; and, in drawing them, Mrs. Wrench 
has given us some interesting portraits of Oxfordshire folk 
The women are more convincing than the men, who ar 
sketched in so lightly as to be types of goodness or badneg 
rather than human people; and this applies equally to the 
girl, Maude Fisher, whose complete lack of decent feeling is 
so abnormal as to put her out of the picture altogether. Her 
brother is a monster of vice and heartlessness, just as John 
Bradshaw, the good, patient lover of fiction, is impossibly 
good and incredibly stupid. In Jess Huntly, however, Mrs 
Wrench has made a careful study of a woman who, rightly 
or wrongly, sinks her individuality in that of others, and 
gives everything without asking for anything in return. She 
sacrifices her life to her invalid sister; when the latter 
dies, and it seems as though the course of true love for once 
might run smoothly, in spite of the determination of the good 
woman of fiction to refuse to be happy, Jess gives up her 
lover for the sake of devoting herself to a brother who has 
inherited a tendency to drink. The world—especially the 
middle-class world—is peopled with women who lead pre 
cisely the grey and joyless lives that Jess Huntley carves 
out for herself. It is true to life, and very depressing and 
a little irritating, and one would have been glad if the 
author had not shown so clearly that she sympathises with 
the useless sacrifice. After all, there is the other man’s 
point of view to be considered; and it is difficult to se 
where the unselfishness comes in that deals out unhappiness 
to two worthy people for the sake of a third who is worth 
less and may possibly gain nothing in the end. Still, this 
kind of thing happens every day, and to that extent, 
“Pillars of Smoke” is a true picture of a certain regrettable 
phase of life. 

“Exotic Martha” takes us from Scotland to. Switzerland, 
and from Switzerland to Java, and is written with Miss 
Dorothea Gerard’s lightness of touch and sense of humor, 
which enable her to weave slightly improbable incidents 
into a consistent whole. It is a capital story, and the im- 
probable incidents, treated as they are, add a real thrill 
to the interest. If none of the characters are studied from 
the inside, they are not less convincing for that. One knows 
them all intimately by the time the last page is reached— 
Henrik, the Dutchman with a touch of native blood, who 
meets his bride from England with the news that he has 
had to marry someone else, though he did not love her 
nearly so well ; Mevreouw Van Kempen, a delightful creation 
of an old tyrant, who throws hair-brushes at the maid for 
pulling her hair, and spends herself in the care of every 
suffering creature that comes her way; the French doctor 
who has a talent for being there when he is wanted and is 
never there when he isn’t; the taciturn Scottish lover, wh 
does nothing desperate when Martha chooses another mat, 
but simply comes and carries her off as soon as he hears 
she has not married him; even her step-father and her 
mother, who scarcely come into the story at all, impress 
themselves upon us as real people. 
Gerard has a story to tell, and tells it racily and well, for 
which every reader of novels will be grateful. 





And, above all, Mist’ 
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omen tY RENT The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
URING ask holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
death + THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
able bh © leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
ouse, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directur. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers 


have the pleasure to announce that they are again 
about to give to the public through the pages of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Sir 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


Beginning in the August Number. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The August number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
THE GREAT INSURANCE ACT 
. By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.,P. 
THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 
THE LONDON PORT STRIKE By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN 
By CANON LILLEY 
MINIMUM WAGES FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 
SOME BROWNING MEMORIES 
By WILLIAM G. KINGSLAND 
RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SCANDINAVIA By V. WHITFORD 
A NEW COLOUR BAR By A. MAacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
THE EJECTION OF 1662 IN RELATION TO 
NONCONFORMITY By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK 
THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By J. L. PATON 


A COLONIST IN THE MAKING 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON 


SCHOOLMASTERS IN ANCIENT GREECE 
By C. ROBINSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Mr. Alec Holmes has given us a freshly written story 
in “The Emporium,” though his material is not particularly 
new. The Emporium is a curio shop in Bond Street, in 
which the hero tries to make his fortune, in order to be in 
a position to marry the heroine who happens to be an 
heiress. This kind of novel is bound to end happily, so we 
never really have a moment’s anxiety through all the trials 
and difficulties that obstruct this scheme; and the two 
marry happily in the end, thanks to the opportune dis- 
covery of another woman, who is the real heiress and inherits 
the money that stood in the way of their union. The charm 
of the book lies in its wit. For the sake of this rare quality, 
we can forgive its rather obvious defects; we can forgive 
even the adventuress, Leila Everett, who has no business in 
this galley at all; and we can almost overlook the Duchess, 
though. this is more difficult, as she is really a delightful 
person in herself, and her only fault is that she should 
have been made a Duchess instead of a commoner by her 
creator. The hero himself, who tells the story, reveals him- 
self with real skill, and with no tiresome outpourings of 
soul. 

“Phrynette Married” is an unsatisfactory study of 
a young woman, half-French and half-Scottish, who has 
married an Englishman, and finds him undemonstrative and 
her babies unsatisfying. Without exactly explaining why, 
she goes off on an adventure with an old friend of her youth, 
is rescued by another old friend, and, finally, through her 
diary, manages to convince her husband that she never 
loved anybody but him; and all ends well. There is no 
depth in the book, and its lightness is of the kind that palls 
after the first chapter or two. 

Mr. William Caine has not attempted to be introspective 
or subtle in his latest novel, “Save Us from our Friends.” 
It is the merest trifling from the first page to the last, and 
very excellent trifling at that. There is, however, a danger 
that this kind of thing may become a habit; and we would 
venture to suggest that “Old Enough to Know Better,” 
another novel of Mr. Caine’s that we reviewed in these 
column some time ago, was less hastily put together, and 
showed a better sense of proportion. In his newest work 
there is hardly any plot, and absolutely no psychology. 
Novel readers who want none of these things will probably 
pass an hour or two pleasantly enough with “Save Us from 
Our Friends.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Memories of James McNeill Whistler.” 

(Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Way’s personal acquaintance with Whistler dated 
from about 1878, and coincided with the beginning of the 
latter’s practice of lithography. In this medium, Whistler 
was, in the author’s opinion, as happy as, if not happier 
than, in any other; and he devotes a large part of the 
present volume to a description of the Butterfly’s litho- 
graphic method. Besides his technical exposition, which 
has its interests for students, Mr. Way tells, in simple, 
straightforward language, of his personal relationship with 
Whistler during the long period of their artistic association. 
It is a kindly and generous, but just picture of the man 
that he draws; and if the fresh anecdotes that he gives us 
are not particularly exhilarating, he at any rate spares us 
a vain repetition of the old ones. It is doubtful if anyone 

least of all the “friends”” who were so prone to become 
idol-worshippers—really knew Whistler the man; but this 
more or less consecutive-narrative of days and hours spent 
in his company is certainly calculated to induce a better 
appreciation of the light and shade of his character, of his 
gentler moments, as well as his rapier-wit and pugnacious 
wisdom, than much that has been written of him. One 
or two of the illustrations are too slight in character to be 
intelligible to the ordinary layman; but the Whistler 
pastels lithographed by the author on brown paper are truly 
beautiful mementoes of a dainty art. The book comes 
aptly, in view of the Whistler Exhibition now open to the 
public at the Tate Gallery. 
* x x 
“Hutchinson’s Popular Botany.” By A. E. KnicuT and 
EDWARD STEP. In 18 parts. (Hutchinson. 7d. net each.) 
EvipEnTLy this is intended to cover thoroughly the life- 


By Tuomas Way. 


history of plants. The authors are Mr, A, E. Knight and | 





Mr. Edward Step, the latter of whom gives the rovyig 
touches because, says the publisher’s note, he is “ Probably 
the most popular writer on botany of modern times,” 
authors begin with the one-celled plant, motile in inf 
and propagating by schism, thence proceed to the romang 
of cell-building, and at the end of Part IV. have scarcely 
more than begun to discuss the chemistry and biology of th, 
sap. We are not sure that it could not have been mop 
popularly done, though the writers go to the foundations ¢ 
botany and have given us a sound work. One seriogs 
blemish it has in common with many others, that of hay; 
the pictures thrown all over the book without the least 
relevancy to the text. It is a kind of palimpsest that very 
much distracts and even destroys the reader’s interest in , 
rather difficult narrative. We doubt whether the crime 
mitigated by the fact that the pictures are excellent anj 
represent most interesting species. It is true that they ay 
referred to by page every time they are needed to enfor 
the text, but we find it distressing to be reading about 
tissue formation (a really charming chapter) and faced by 
pictures of pine forests, caper spurge, and other subjects 
that have no direct bearing on the matter in hand. Th 
diagrams and cuts that do accompany the text are very 
helpful and in their way quite as good as the pictures from 
highly finished photographs and the colored plates. In the 
complete work there are to be about a thousand illustrations, 
* * * 

‘‘An American Glossary: Being an Attempt to Illustrate 
Certain Americanisms upon Historical Principles.” By 
RICHARD H. THORNTON. (Francis. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 

AMERICAN slang is almost a language of itself, and 

though Mr. Thornton makes no attempt to register and 
illustrate its voluminous outpourings, his volumes will pw 
vide entertainment for the reader who cares for such things. 
Nearly eighty per cent. of the illustrative quotations in 
this glossary are half a century old, but even at that date 
Americans had need of other resources than those of 
standard English. “ Flapdoodle’’ even then played ite part 
in American public life; the ‘“ Mugwump” had his 
influence on politics; people asked their friends “to 
irrigate”’ or threatened to present their enemies with “sa 
sockdologer.’’ These and a great many other Americanisms 
the reader will find in Mr. Thornton’s volumes, together with 
some 14,000 illustrative quotations, giving their precise 
shades of meaning. What is most striking in the collection 
is the large ‘proportion of slang expressions that have an 
historical origin. ‘“ Mugwump,”’ for example, seems at first 
sight an onomatopeeic term of abuse, but it is really derived 
from an Indian chief, and, as Everett said in one of his 
speeches, the word is “ the best of American.” 


Che GHeek in the Citp. 


Price Friday 
morning, 
August 2nd. 





Price Friday 
morning. 
July 26. 
Consols — an oe sie ia 74 
Midland Deferred ore aes =n 664 
Canadian Pacific ... “A os ooo «= ne 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... one 614 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 | ... sae ne 99 
Union Pacific ne ee o~ wee 


THE flood of new issues has ceased. The magnates and the 
smaller fry are evacuating the City and scouring the Con- 
tinent or the country in search of pleasure or rest. But, 
though business is small and speculation much reduced, 
there is more confidence. Consols have recovered from the 
worst ; yet the monthly settlement, which begun on Tues 
day, showed a loss of 1Z on the making-up price of 744. 0 
the prices of that day, L. & N.-W. 3 per cent. Debentures 
yielded £3 16s. 6d., and Great Eastern 4 per cent. Deber- 
tures were at par. The experts are inclined to think thet 
the shrinkage in first-class securities will continue, for trade 
is booming, and there is no slackening apparent in the 
demands on our Capital Market. 


AMERICA AND CANADA. 

The Protectionist interests, both in the United States 
and Canada, are very much disturbed at the prospects of 
Governor Wilson’s election. It is the first time that the 
Republican Party has ever made any promise to reduce the 
Tariff in its platform; but the promise is couched in such 
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A 
CHRONICLE OF 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


Being the Autobiograpky of 
LUTHER MUNDAY, 


Fully Illustrated, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE 
RAT 
TRAP. 


A Novel by 
DANIEL WOODROFFE, 


Author of “ The Beauty Shop.” 
With Portrait of Author. 


6/- 








—_—_ 


A LOST LEGIONARY IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By Colonel 
12s. 6d. net. 


HAMILTON BROWNE. Illustrated. 


ROYAL ROMANCES OF TO-DAY. 


By KELLOGG DURLAND. [Ilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND 
THEIR SALONS. 


By MARY HARGRAVE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





SPRING DAYS. 
By GEORGE MOORE, Author of “ Esther Waters.” 6s. 


“4 remarkable and unerring piece of work, with just a tinge of 
deliberate ultra-realistic selection. The picture of Frank Escott 
and the Brookeses is etched in with a ruthless precision and a 
fine malice which alone make the book remarkable.’’-—ATHENZUM. 





THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and 
HARPER. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


HARRY 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 14, Clifford’s Inn, Lendon. 
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NEW RECORD IN 
LIBERAL JOURNALISM 


“The Daily News 
and Leader. 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. Over 
900,000 daily guaranteed. 

2. Only Liberal daily on sale 


the United 
Kingdom on the day of 








throughout 


issue. 


3. Qn Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 





























Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 2/6 net. 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cat 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphic—‘‘ Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people.... 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without a 
chuckle.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. .. . 

sothey are set down. ... I 

very good-tempered Diogenes.” 
Vorld.— Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 
Quen—‘ Well-written . . . a pleasant book to read.” 


Mehourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
Upleturesque facts . . . anecdotes from life, each of which bears 
‘message to the student of human nature.” 


Jhannesburg Star—“ There is a mingling of seriousness and 
tunour, which makes excellent reading.” 


African Times and 
Orient Review. 


IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF No. 1! 
AUGUST NUMBER (No. 2) READY TUESDAY NEXT. 


As things happened, 
t is characteristic of a ruthless, but 





HON; W. MORGAN SHUSTER ON THE PHILIPPINES. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ON TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 
ERIC HAMMOND ON ABDUL BAHA. 





THE REMARKABLE RETICENCE OF ROOSEVELT. 

LIGHT FROM JAPAN ON WESTERN CAPITAL IN THE EAST. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE WEST AFRICAN FORESTRY BILL. 

TRADE OPENINGS IN BAGHDAD. 

\High-Class Half-Crown Monthly Review 
at 4d. 


MRICAN TIMES AND ORIENT REVIEW, 158, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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WOUNDS of the WORLD. 
38- Gd. net. 
_The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, W. Scott-King, and others, have 
written a remarkable book dealing with immorality and kindred 
ills caused by ‘“ overcrowding,” the “‘living-in” system, and 


other present-day evils. Some of the disclosures are startling 
in the extreme. 


INHERITANCE. 
STUART MARTIN, 6s. 
(Preface by Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P.) 


‘Lhere is no more interesting field for real romance than that 
provided by workers in the great Cotton Mills of the North, who, 
amid the deafening steam-driven looms, grind out with the 
lightning-made strands of cotton their own pitiful story, the 
outcome of their inheritance. 


Both these books should be read and studied. The authors 
have dealt with their subjects in graphic style, and it is hoped 
that the exposure of the evils mentioned may help to bring about 
a long-needed alteration in the lawe affecting many ‘ hotbeds of 
iniquity.” 





A GREAT TRAVEL BOOK. 


IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Prof. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A., 7s. 6d. net. 


“The Author writes well, and gives freely the comment of a 
shrewd, observant, and cultured man of the world on all that he 
sees and meets with.’’—Times. 

“A book of unmistakable interest and charm.” 

Manchester Courier. 

“Humour and practical eatecephy are among the attractive 
qualities of this delightful book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

SiR HENRY SETON-KARR, in reviewing six travel books in the 
Pall Mall, says ‘‘ this is the best written and most interesting of 
them all.” 





JUST READY. 


DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED. 
THE FATE OF AN ELDERLY CURATE, 
Rev. H. C. WHITE, 5s. net. 


This is a book which will throw a great deal of light on many 
glaring inequalities in the Church of England. 


JOHN OUSELEY, Lid., 6, Fleet Lane, E.C. 
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unsatisfactory terms that it will not appeal to electors when 
they compare it with the promise of the Democrats. It 
looks, indeed, as if the voice of the Protectionist manu- 
facturers and of the Trust magnates will be drowned in the 
general cry of the suffering consumers. This, however, need 
not in the least disturb investors in American securities. 
On the contrary, a Democratic victory, followed by a sub- 
stantial reduction in the tariff, ought to be a splendid 
thing for American railroads, which will gain at both ends. 
For their long freights from the sea to interior points will 
greatly increase, and, at the same time, their expenses will 
diminish as the purchasing power of the dollar improves. 
Moreover, a reduction of the tariff will probably put an 
end to the general discontent of labor, and save many 
strikes. It is thought in Canada that big reductions in the 
American tariff would have to be followed by reductions on 
the Canadian side of the border, as the discontent in the 
West is growing. Such a policy would have a severe effect 
upon the watered stock of the Canadian Trusts, and it is 
evident that the protected manufacturers are anxious about 
Mr. Borden, who, instead of raising the tariff, has actually 
reduced it on one important commodity—namely, cement. 
Land speculation in Canada still continues, and, in the opinion 
of recent visitors, town lots especially are becoming dear and 
dangerous. On the other hand, there is a great influx of 
competent American farmers from the Western States into 
the new wheat territories of the Canadian North-West. It 
is to be hoped that the harvest will turn out well. A 
good wheat crop seems to be certain in the United States. 


Tue “Heavy” Divipenps. 
It was with respect to the dividends of the great goods 
and mineral lines that the Stock Exchange was most un- 
certain, for on this traffic the effects of the coal strike were 
greatest. The result of a drop in goods traffic, too, is very 
difficult to gauge. On the one hand, goods trains are only 
run when the needs of the traffic require them, so that ex- 
penses ought to decline proportionately when the traffic falls 
off. But, on the other hand, the passenger traffic on the 
“heavy’’ lines returns only a very small profit, and a 
decline in goods traffic means more to them than to a line 
which earns most of its profit from passenger trains. The 
Midland and Great Central are examples. The Great 
Central runs its passenger traffic at a loss, and its published 
traffics showed a loss of nearly £188,000. The dividends on 
all Preference stocks, after the 4 per cent. 1874 stock are 
passed, and working expenses have hardly been cut down 
at all. The Midland, however, has been more suceessful 
in that respect, and on this line there is room for improve- 
ment in the train-mile earnings of both passenger and goods 
traffic. Below is a table showing the yields on the “ heavy ” 
stocks on the assumption that the working results of the 
current half-year are not much different from what they 
were last year. As the railway strike intervened last year, 
they ought to be at least as good. 
Yield. 
Div. Price. £ s. d. 
Great Central 1876 Pref. f A: 109 411 
” ” 1879 ie son pus 107 oon 1 
” ” 1881 F . ee 
Great Northern Deferred 
London and North Western 
Lancs and Yorks ... 
Midland Deferred ... oes si ‘as 
North Eastern or wn eee ie on 1 


@®aococceoso 


The Preference stocks of the Great Central in the above 
table, it seems most probable, will receive their full dividend 
for the year, while next year, when presumably the interim 
dividends will be resumed, the 1889 stock ought to get its 
dividend again. The charges in fares and wages, however, 
make it impossible to forecast the future of the 1891 and 
1894 stocks, though there is no reason why the company’s 
progress should not be resumed in time. The yield on 
Great Northern Deferred has been put upon the basis of 
23 per cent. ; but it is very probable the stock will not get 
that rate as, though the same dividend is paid now, the 
sum carried forward is £57,000 lower, in spite of the fact 
that £42,000 more was brought into the half-year. The 
North-Eastern dividend compares favorably with last year’s 
result, bearing in mind the enormous decline in this com- 
pany’s receipts. The balance forward is £14,000 lower, and, 
presumably, the appropriation to reserve, which was £70,000 





last year, has been cut. The North-Western result, maa, 
known on Thursday, was very bad, the dividend, as o. 
pected, being reduced by 1 per cent.; but, in addition, 
£60,000 is taken from reserve, and £50,000 less is cartied 
forward. Last year £100,000 was added to reserve, 

Tue Gas Licut anp Coke Report. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company’s profits are remap}. 
ably good considering that the period included two pro- 
tracted strikes of direct consequence to the undertaking— 
namely, the coal strike and the transport workers’ strike 
But this is partly explained by the duration of the com. 
pany’s contracts for coal supplies, and the next accounts 
will be likely to show a marked rise in the cost of egal, 
The profits for the half-year, after making the usual appro- 
priations, were £428,028, against £456,129 in the first siy 
months of 1911. The company’s gross income was £140) 
less, due to the reduction in the price of gas, the consumption 
having expanded. Expenditure was only £9,000 higher, the 
actual manufacture of gas having cost over £70,000 less, but 
having been offset by increases coming under repairs and 
maintenance of various plant and fittings. The Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s dividend for the half-year is at te 
rate of 4 13-15 per cent., and as it is customary for the 
company to pay the same rate for the second as for the 
first half of the year, this dividend will probably be repeated 
in January. Gas Light and Coke Ordinary stock yields 
about £4 13s. at the present price, the 34 per cent. Maximum 
stock yields 44 per cent., the 4 per cent. Preference stands 
at par, and the 3 per cent. Debenture stock returns 3§ per 
cent. It is now several years since the Gas Company was 
threatened by the electric supply companies; but the older 
concern has easily held its own up to the present. A rise 
in the cost of coal will affect the electricity companies as 
much, if not more, than the Gas Company, for a considerable 
quantity of carburetted water-gas is made now that heat 
is of greater importance than illuminating power, the incan- 
descent mantle having practically superseded the old- 
fashioned flame burner for lighting purposes. 

LUCcELLUM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 


(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage # 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies a 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro- 
spectuses with other papers may be had on writtet of 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY LID. 


Tat twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Threlfall’s 
prewery Company (Limited) was held on Thursday, the 1st 
+ at the Cannon Street Hotel Mr. Charles Threlfall, 
IP. the chairman ot the company, presided, eg 
~The Chairman said it was a source of gratification to 
him to preside at their twenty-fifth annual meeting and to 
present to them such a satisfactory account of their business 
jor the past year. In referring to the accounts he called 
their attention to the profit from trading which 
‘mounted to £193,742 Qs. 1d., as against £185,598 Os. 11d. 
ist year, being an increase of £8,144 8s. 2d. They had 
written off for depreciation the sum of £40,335 15s. 4d., 
qainst £30,105 1s. 1ld.—an increase of £10,250 13s. 5d.- 
sided £1,000 to the employees’ compensation fund, and 
arried forward the sum of £38,893 6s. 4d. to next year. 
He was pleased to state that trade generally had improved 
juring the past year, and there were indications of a con- 
finuance of the improvement, which he hoped would com- 
pensate in a measure for the increased cost of materials. 
The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts and the payment of dividends at the 
rte of 6 per cent. per annum on the Preference shares and 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares 
jor the year ended June 30th, 1912. 

Mr. Peter J. Feeny, J.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. John Hedges said that he had no question to ask, 
nor did he think that any other shareholder had, because 
most of them must feel satisfied with the statement put 
before them. He desired to congratulate the directors that, 
onsidering the labor unrest and the difficulties they had 
had to contend with, they had been able to present such a 
favorable report. He had been a shareholder in the com- 
pany for a great many years, and knew the difficulties with 
which licensing undertakings had had to contend. Taking 
everything into consideration, he thought that the share- 
holders had reason to congratulate themselves on the result 
of the past year’s working. He congratulated the directors 
o their success in the past year, and hoped that it would 
continue. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Feeny proposed the re-election of the retiring 
iirectors, Captain Charles Morris Threlfall and Mr. George 
Barker (the managing director), He was, he remarked, 
pleased to state on behalf of his co-directors that they greatly 
appreciated the services which had been rendered to the 
company by Captain Threlfall since he was elected a member 
of the Board. He had been a very able, conscientious, and 
hard-working director, and he was sure that he would prove 
aworthy successor of their late greatly-esteemed chairman, 
Mr. Thomas Threlfall. Mr. Barker, he was sure, would 
have the warmest congratulations of all the shareholders on 
his re-election, for he had a marvellous record in connection 
with the company. Since its incorporation he had never 
mised a single Board meeting, and during the whole of the 
time he had always had the friendship of his brother- 
directors and of the very able and energetic staff with which 
he was associated. 

Mr. William Griffin 
was carried unanimously. 

Messrs. Broads, Paterson & Co., chartered accountants, 
were re-elected auditors to the Company, on the motion of 
ir. Hedges, seconded by Mr. Master. 

Mr. Buszard, K.C., proposed a vote of thanks to the 
larman, directors, and employees for the satisfactory 
rsults which had been placed before the shareholders by 
techairman. He desired to congratulate the Company and 
the directors on Mr. Threlfall’s reappearance in the chair 


seconded the resolution, which 


m the occasion of the Annual Meeting. The share- 
nolders greatly regretted his absence at the last 
meting, although he had in Mr. Feeny a_ most 
‘ficient and able representative. It was very satis- 


lactory to the shareholders that the directors had been able 
'e present to them such a highly satisfactory state of affairs. 
It reflected the greatest credit, he was perfectly sure, not 
ly upon the Board but also on the humblest individual 
vho worked under them, and the shareholders would be very 
ungrateful if they did not recognise the way in which the 
directors and the staff had worked. 

Mr. Higgins seconded the motion, which was carried 


inanimously, and the Chairman briefly acknowledged the 
vote, 
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COLLEGES, etc. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1. 





The Hospital is the largest in England, 922 beds are in constant use. 

Last year: Number of In-patients, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555; 
jdents, 14,340; major operations, 5,112. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with 
large Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved 
appliances. ee ie - large as to permit of individual attention 

aid to all Students. 
eeearch Funds of over £2,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 
search. 
Mippointments.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students 
of the College recently qualified. 

gcholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually. Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 

September. 

Mn jourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and full information, apply to 

Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 

Mile End, E. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 











The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teachers’ Diploma, London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cam- 
bridge, and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE designed to furnish training for Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by students who are not 
taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it by a fully-qualified woman-teacher. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for sixty-eight Resident Students is provided, 
partly in the College, and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. In 
the course of the Session 1912-15 the College and Residence will be 
moved into the new buildings, which are being erected in the South 
Villa grounds. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£0, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the 
Course beginning in October, 1912, and for the Course beginning in 
January, 1913. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree 
or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Associated with the Genera) and Queen’s Hospitals for Clinical 
Teaching. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 


THE WINTER SEssion OpENs OcTOBER Ist, 1912. 


The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and Public 
Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a 
Diploma in Dental Surgery. 

The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to 

Prtrer THompson, M.D., 
Dean. 





_— EDUCATIONAL. _ 
BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





For full partienlars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
F (Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
__Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,”” Hitchin. 








} 


} 


he SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY.—An opening for two 
or more children (ages 9 to 11) to live in the home and be taught 
in small school with own children. Out of door pursuits much en- 
couraged. Individual attention and care.—Apply, Mrs. ROGER CLARK, 
Street, Somerret. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Preparatory House, ‘* Elmshurst.” 
Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. Henpy, M.A. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
tus, address: Principal, BkackenuuRsT, HINDHEAD, Hascemenrg, R.S.O. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, Nerip, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical E fucation in * 
ashire 
affor Ilustr 
T COLLEGE: st Fone 
(Roebys R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 














FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

— prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. _ 
CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next at the 
Newquay County School (90 boys and girls) to teach chiefly 
Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics, with Geography on modern 
lines as subsidiary subject. Cricket and Football necessary, with 
charge of a Day Boys’ House. Salary £120 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may be 
obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from 
the Head Master, “ Craigmore,’’ Newquay, Cornwall, to whom all 
applications should be sent not later than the 12th August, 1912. 


WELSH INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY wanted; salary £550, rising to 
£700; pensionable; must be capable organiser and have had 
administrative experience, though the Commissioners reserve the 
right to appoint on the basis of other considerations, or they may 
make a selection from among the members of the Civil Service. 

Applications (on a printed form to be obtained from the 
Secretary) must reach the Secretary, National Health Insurance 
Commission (Wales), City Hall, Cardiff, not later than Friday, 
August 16th, 1912, accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials and by the names of three references. All 
applications must be marked “‘ Assistant Secretary.” 

The Commissioners cannot undertake to reply to any enquiries. 
Any attempt to canvass the Commissioners, directly or indirectly, 
will be regarded as an absolute disqualification. 


City Hall, Cardiff. July 26th, 1912. 
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VIRCIL. By T. R. Grover. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LETTRES DE MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited from the originals, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index by MRS. PAGET TOYNBEE. In Three 
Volumes. Demy 8vo, 3 guineas net. 
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In Two Volumes. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “ The Fascinating Duc 
de Richelieu.” With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA AND HER FRIENDS. 
By HENRIETTA HAYNES. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Cotiines Squire, 
B.A. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
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